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Joan of Arc in England. 
A Sketch. 





By WILLIAM DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


ESSRS. SHINE AND ROSS, who are responsible for 
P the “Joan of Arc” burlesque at the Opera Comique, 
may fairly plead in extenuation of their choice of 
such a subject for travestie, that they were not the 
first to “do the deed.” They had had a predecessor 

; in the indiscretion. So long ago as 1869 Mrs. 
rt A brought out at the Strand Theatre an extravaganza 
called “Joan of Arc,” written by William Brough, and fitted with 
music by Frank Musgrave. 

This was a burlesque of the old-fashioned sort. Joan of Are, of 
course, was played by a man—Mr. Thomas Thorne, in fact; King 
Charles, Dunois, Duchatel, and Lionel were all played by ladies— 
Miss Eleanor Bufton, Miss Bella Goodall, Miss A. Newton (Mrs. 
Thorne), and Miss Amy Sheridan. Mr. David James was Burgundy, 
and Mr. H.J.Turner Thibaut (father of Joan). The piece was in five 
scenes, and formed only a portion of the nightly programme. Not 
much expense, as things go now, was lavished on it, and the author 
relied mainly on his puns, which were excruciating, and his lyrics, 
which were set, after the manner of the time, to current popular 
ditties. Joan herself was portrayed as an advocate of woman’s 
rights, and as victorious in arms until “mashed ” by the lady-killing 
Lionel, an aide-de-camp of Talbot’s. Then she collapsed, was 
captured, and was sentenced to be burned in effigy and to discard 
male attire. No fun was made of her visions and religious raptures, 
but necessarily her “mission” was more or less lightly ridiculed. 
An inability to spell correctly was also attributed to her—possibly 
with historic sanction, for Joan was a rural maiden in days when 
schoolboards were unknown ! 

We must concede, I fear, that Joan has not been regarded with 
much reverence by most of the English playwrights who have 
ulilised her story. How “scurvily ” she was dealt with (the expres- 
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sion is Hazlitt’s) by the authors or compilers of “ The First Part of 
King Henry the Sixth,” everybody knows. In that play—with 
which, most critics believe, Shakespeare had but little to do—the Maid 
is not even dealt with consistently. She is exhibited in two phases 
—first, asa genuine enthusiast, convincing everyone of her purity 
and single-mirdedness, and carrying all before her ; and, later, as a 
seeker of devilish aid, repudiating her lowly parentage, and 
endeavouring to save herself from the stake by cowardly and shame- 
ful expedients. I hold, with Hartley Coleridge, that Shakespeare 
could not have been guilty of thus libelling the historic Joan; nor 
ceculd he have been guilty of so contradictory a presentation of her 
character. It must have been an inferior hand which drew in 
“Henry VI., Part I.” this unharimonious portrait of the Maid. 

Poor Joan ! she was not more fortunate, many and many a year 
after, when—it was in 1798—it occurred to J.C. Cross, the playwright, 
associating himself with Reeve, the musician, to make her the 
central figure of an “historical ballet,” performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. In this production, Joan was still. further 
degraded in the eyes of the spectator. The stage historian tells us 
that “the intrepid maid personified by Mrs. Parker was rendered a 
diabolical character, who had sold herself to the devil, and, 
like Don Juan, terminated her glory in hell.” The ballet, 
we read, had a magnificent mise-en-scéne, but nevertheless 
was not favourably received. Though altered, after a few 
nights—let us hope, in the direction of rehabilitating the 
reputation of the maid—it “ never became a favourite.” Nor, so far 
as I can discover, was Joan brought again before the English foot- 
lights for about a quarter of a century—for twenty-four years, to be 
wholly exact. Then, poor creature, she fell into the hands of the 
prolific but ineffectual Fitzball, by whom she was made the heroine 
of a drama called “ Joan of Arc,” produced at Sadler’s Wells in 1822, 
with a cast including Mrs. Egerton, Keeley, Vals, Strickland, and 
other players less notable. Keeley, who was then an obscure actor, 
played the réle of a village braggadocio ; Strickland was the father 
of Joan, the lady herself being ably represented by Mrs. Egerton. 
In this piece Joan falls into the hands of a French General who is in 
rebellion against his King ; and she would be burnt at the stake did 
not Charles VII come to the rescue at the nick of time. 

Fifteen years later, Joan had the distinction of supplying the 
managements of Covent Garden and Drury Lane with subject- 
matter for rivalry, At the former house, then under the control of 
Macready, she appeared as the principal personage of a play by T. J. 
Serle, described in the bills as a “grand historical and legendary 
spectacle.” Miss Huddart (Mrs. Warner) was the Joan of this pro- 
duction, supported by Anderson in the chief male réle, that of an 
English soldier with whom Joanisinlove. G. Bennett, W. H. Payne, 
and other actors were in the cast; and it is recorded that the 
“ spectacle ” was represented thirty-one times—which, in those days, 
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was a successful run. Macready is said to have pushed forward 
Serle’s concoction because it was known that the management of 
Drury Lane had in preparation an opera on the same subject, also 
called “ Joan of Arc,” written by Bunn, and composed by Balfe. This 
saw the light two days after the Covent Garden attraction, and was 
the occasion of Joan’s introduction to the operatic boards of this 
country, to which, if I am not mistaken, she has never since returned. 
Miss Romer was her representative on this occasion, while Templeton 
was the Dunois. In Serle’s piece Joan was stabbed, in the end, by 
Talbot ; in Bunn’s, she was successfully rescued from the stake. 

On the “ Joan of Arc” of Tom Taylor—brought out at the Queen’s 
Theatre twenty years ago, with Mrs. Rousby in the title part, and her 
husband as the comic captain, La Hire—there is no need to dwell. 
The dramatist in this case treated Joan respectfully enough, but 
succeeded, nevertheless, in making her tedious, assigning to her too 
many speeches and too lengthy ones, and failing, moreover, to make 
her story interesting. Playgoers will remember with what disappro- 
bation the public of that day received the scene in which Joan was 
supposed to be burned alive “before their werry eyes.” It was 
thought terribly shocking, and some of the critics waxed quite 
indignant over it. The drama was, in truth, a poor one; yet it was 
the most effective attempt yet made by an English playwright to do 
justice to the career and character of the Maid. 

Ow the whole, the romantic life of Joan has made upon English 
writers less impression than might have been expected. There is, 
to be sure, the elaborate poem by Southey—as excellently meant as 
was the drama by Tom Taylor. But not even the alterations to 
which it was subjected by the author—not even the rejection of all 
the allegorical machinery that burdened it—can be said to have made | 
his “ Joan of Arc” readable or more than tolerable. Joan, of course, 
is embalmed in the Laureate’s “Dream of Fair Women” as “a 
light of ancient France”; but, for the rest, she has been sung about 
only by the minor poets. Mrs. Hemans put into verse the incident 
of Joan’s unexpected meeting with her father and brothers at 
Rheims, when in the very midst of her military triumphs. From the 
fate of her heroine Mrs. Hemans deduced this general moral for 
aspiring ladies :— 


“Bought alone by gifts beyond all price— 
The trusting heart’s repose, the paradise 
Of home, with all its loves—doth fate allow 
The crown of glory unto woman’s brow.” 
—In Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s “ Visions of England” may be read a copy 
of verses in which the bard celebrates the innocence and earnestness 
of the “ poor sweet maid of Domremy.” Still more recently, Miss 
Mary Robinson (now Madame Darmesteter) has printed “A Ballad 
of Orleans, 1429,” in which Joan’s defeat of her country’s enemies 
is celebrated with becoming fire :— 
“There was no knight in the land of France 
Could gar that foe to flee, 


Till up there rose a young maiden 
And drove them to the sea.” 
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A Pantomime Rehearsal. 


By A. LUDOVICI, JUNR. 





Lane, enveloped in mist, fog, and damp, and 
walk into the theatre of the same name, through 
the stage door and narrow passage, on to the 
huge stage, crowded with people of all sorts and 
* classes, is, indeed, a change to any outsider ; 
but to a painter, whose eye is so trained 
as to appreciate the least subtleness of colour, it is a sight not to 
be forgotten. The few pen and ink sketches from water-colour 
notes and impressions, exhibited recently in Bond Street, in my first 
series of pictures of “London Life,” may help to convey to the 
reader the impressions received by me. The first thing to impress 
one on entering from the wings, is the strange weird atmosphere in 
which the employés move about, 
like the ghosts in the cemetery 
scene of “Robert le Diable.” 
Women in ballet-skirts and diff- 
erent coloured flannel jackets and 
various coloured stockings and 
tights, come tripping on and off 
the stage, all busy, all ready to i 
answer to some call ; children, all BS 
sizes and all ages, quite happy and f= 
thankful to be out of the cold == 
and slushy streets, wait their turn 
to rehearse, and chirrup or hop 
about like little birds. In their From Drury Lane Pantomime. 
leisure time, these little dancers take refuge in the boxes, whence they 
can watch the antics of their elders, and wrap and twirl them- 
selves up in the long hangings, all intent on what is going on upon 
the stage, catching the tunes and learning to become future actresses. 
One rather quicker than the others, a little fair-haired fairy of seven 
or eight, celebrated for her dancing, has caught sight of me sketching 
something, and then comes a rush. With peals of merry voices they 
surround me, question me, and even push their curiosity so far as to 
want to touch ; but in turn I question them, and find they all range 
from seven to twelve or thirteen years of age, and most of them 
have been trained by Mdme. Katti Lanner; they all like their work, 
and have no small ambition, as several confided to me that they 
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intended making a name for themselves in the annals of the stage, 
and I admit I did my best to encourage them, as they appeared so 
happy in their efforts to please. Another day I shall meet my little 
friends in the garb of humming-birds or of white and red pawns. 
Moving round to the back I look into the 
property-room, where half-a-dozen white 
skirts shelter the fire, ladies of the ballet 
waiting to be called, reading the penny novel 
or talking of their private affairs in a par- 
lance of theirown. To describe a property- 
room seems to me the work of a Dickens; 
nothing resembles more a curiosity shop, only 
instead of being surrounded with old and 
musty objects, the properties are new, bright, 
and glittering. The piano with the Ally 
. Sloper grey hat was a puzzle to me, but it only 
excited my curiosity,and did not interest me so 
much as the amusing accidents of colour 
From Drury Lane Pantomime. and tone continually moving round about me. 
From my corner, into which I had squeezed myself to be out of 
the way and to jot down my impressions, I had a full view of this 
very busy room, opening direct on to the stage, where I could see 
a few ladies of the ballet watching the manceuvres of the lime- 
light-man, and the effects of the different lights upon the boards. 
In a few moments the giant toys, the apotheosis of the nursery, 
were placed into position for the next scene. 

On the door leading to the dressing-room is posted up an order 
for the ladies of the ballet to be in full dress to-morrow at 
two o’clock. 

Campbell and Nicholls, the interesting babes 
in top hats, going through the tub process or 
being got ready to go out in the perambulator, 
could not attract me any longer, so with my 
head full of the ditties of the season, and my 
sight confused with all that I had seen during WH7G7/, 
the day, I returned to my studio to recoup 
myself for the next day’s work. 

The following noon-day, Christmas Eve, a 
few minutes before two p.m., the whole of the 
front, inside Drury Lane Theatre, was suddenly 
transformed and brightened by a number 
of polichinelles, pierrots, harlequins, and fol- 
lies coming in one by one in delicate 
pinks and yellow satins, light blues and greens, striped and spotted’ 
powdered and painted. Tall figures of court-cards, knights, heralds, 
pages, in grey silk tights and brocaded velvets, grouped themselves 
in the stalls, behind the well-known wearer of the smoking-cap, 
whose energy and wonderful organisation direct this gigantic show 
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—a gorgeously - attired 
audience,having for back- 
ground the bold and 
intense shadow cast from 
the dress-circle,composed 
of that transparent and 
mysterious, almost indes- 
cribable tone, the value 
of which is only known 
to the painter, to give 
Telief to any note or mass 
of brilliant colour with- 
out interfering with the 
envelopment of the 
whole. The scene for 
them is not ready, and 
will not be for another 
hour or more, so they 
watch the rehearsing of 
the principals, and the 
progress of the panorama. 

Up in the boxes and 
dress-circle, as if by 
instinct, all the birds of 
creation and paradise had 
flocked together, and 
there, still more, were 
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Terpsichore. 


to be found groups of colour, rendered all.the more pleasing by the 
cutting into the background of the feathers, wings, and cresis, 
forming harmonious but playful lines caused by the plumage of 
these tall herons and storks, or by the dainty little birds in tights, 
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paroquets and parrots, who chattered away, 
like their prototypes on trees at sundown, 


. but rather to the interference of the 


business, which has, I fear, obliged the 
manager since tv prevent anybody en- 
gaged on the stage from sitting in front 
during rehearsal. It is quite different to 
see the same birds marched on the stage 
by their captain, Mdme. Katti Lanner, 
with military precision, and massed to- 
gether, with the bright lights shining upon 


| them, forming a glittering whole but 


rather trying to the eye, and losing all 
the charm and delicacy of colour as when 
seen in smaller and daintier groups in the 
front above, but all taking their places and 
helping to add to the great transfor- 
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mation scene which always precedes the harlequinade. It 
is now seven o’clock, and a report goes round that a second 
rehearsal is yet to take place if all those connected with the 
pantomime are to have a holiday on Christmas day. Little do the 
general public, who come on Boxing night, realise what a strain 
upon everybody, from the manager downwards, is this business of 
amusing others. So taking leave of my little humming birds, and 
wishing the compaay a Merry Christmas, I once more emerge into 
the London streets, where I find another kind of bustle, all busy and 
alive, all preparing, in a different manner, for the annual féte. 


‘ i oe 


‘Dead in the Driving Seat.” 
(For Recitation.) 





“ A singularly pathetic incident is reported to have occurred a day or two ago on 
the road between Canterbury and Dover. The night was intensely cold, and the 
snow lay hard on the ground, but the mail-cart driver set out from Canterbury as 
usual. At several of the stopping-places those in charge of the mails noticed that 
the driver had not his customary word of greeting, and thought it was ill-humour. 
On the arrival of the mail-cart at Dover Post Office it was discovered that the man 
sat on his seat frozen to death, with the reins in his hands. The horse had stopped 
voluntarily at the usual calling-pl.ic23, and, on the slamming of the door behind the 
cart, had started off again.”—Dai'y Telegraph, January 2nd, 1891. 







HE fierce frost hung like a hateful thing 
Over the Weald of Kent, 
wr iis Biting abroad at the dust of snow 
RSs That the north wind, wearying to and fro, 
i Nc 3 Spurned as he came and went. 

God! how the chill night shuddered in, 
With a thin-caught moan in her breath, 
The tamed fieldfare, that had braved ail day 

Utterless pain, at length gave way 
And crouched her down to her death. 





- 


Silence of land, and frost of star 
Locked in the stony sky ; 
A world abandoned of God and Time— 
But under the trees in the gleaming rime 
What shadow surges by ! I 
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Shadow of shade—shall a driver steer 
And never have need of eyes ? 
He sits there mute, with his reins a’swing, 
While soft as the thud of a mouse-foot thing 
The horse-hoofs fall and rise. 


Over the hills by the lonely road 

He’s come a weary way ; 
Give him God-speed in the sweet God’s name, 
For he drives such a mail as never came 

Out of a yesterday. 


The long road leaned to the drooping sky ; 
The haunting blast yelled through ; 

But he hath come by valley and fell, 

True to the trust he kept so well, 
As boastless herves do. 


Halt ! where the village post-house stands 
In a gush of comforting light ; 

No words he utters, many or few, 

As the mails are placed and the door clapped to 
With a cheery, short ‘Good-night !’ 


Onward again, to a stare and grunt 
At his unresponsive mood !|— 
The brief light sinks in a dip of land, 
The chill waste gleams at his either hand 
For many a dreary rood. 


So through the night he goes his way, 
By village and posting-place, 

Uttering no words, many or few, 

As the mails are brought and the door clapped to, 
And the light goes from his face. 


And he hath journeyed to Dover town 

As the white day flecks the vanes, 
And there they find, who come for the mail, 
A horse hard-driven by hill and vale 

While a dead man held the reins. 


Cold and stark on the box he sits, 

A mute and pitiful sight, 
The hard frost glints in his solemn eyes, 
His lips were shut to all replies 

Far in the hideous night: 


Never was surely a sadder theme, 
Never a weirder tale 

Than this, of the dead who silent went 

Over the frozen Weald of Kent, 
Driving the living mail. 
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Thousands of breathing messages 
Crossing a voiceless land— 

Thousands of words on that and this, 

From a lawyer’s bill to a lover's kiss, 
Brought by a dead man’s hand. 


“ Poor Yorick.”’ 


By ARTHUR A. WOOD. 
PART II, 


Tragedy and Comedy,” familiar to most of us by the 

excellent engraving, we remark the expression of laughing 

appeal by the actor to the stern Melpomene, as, in spite of 

himself, he yields to the irresistible attractiveness of the 

Sister Muse, and the temptations of comedy seem to have 
been occasionally too great for Shakespeare to withstand. Frequently 
a very subordinate character, introduced in the first instance to assist, 
perhaps, in the conduct of the story, has developed under his master- 
hand into a vigorous sketch or a striking portrait. It is easy to 
understand him turning, for a welcome relief, from the gloom and 
grandeur of tragic verse, to a bit of homely and refreshing comedy 
of everyday life. Even in the terrible tragedy of “ Macbeth,” a 
drunken porter finds an opportunity to express his views on the 
subject of drink ; and in the stately plays of “ Coriolanus” and “Julius 
Cesar,” the three servants of Tullus Aufidius in the first, and the 
First Citizen in the second, have a very strong flavour of broad 
English humour. And, by the way, it is noteworthy that all the 
Shakespearian broad comedy characters, no matter by what names 
they are called, or in what nationality they are placed, are distinctly 
Englishmen. Bottom the Weaver, Master Launcelot Gobbo, Launce, 
Trinculo or Stephano, though their “ residential qualification” may 
be Athens, Venice, Verona, Naples, or an Enchanted Island, are as 
distinctly Anglo-Saxon as Dogberry or Jack Falstaff himself. With 
Shakespeare’s exceptional faculty of keen and comprehensive obser- 
vation, many a mental note, taken, perhaps, unconsciously to himself, 
during the years of his adventurous younger life, lay and ripened, 
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till the time came for its full development. So completely does the 
racy vigour of the national character seem to have taken a pleasant 
possession of him, that he commits frequently the solecism of 
allowing many of his comic characters to speak in the dialect of the 
midland counties, where he himself was born, and afterwards re- 
sided ; and even occasionally to refer to places, customs, and 
occurrences familiar only in that locality. The elder Grave-digger 
in his comments on “Crowner’s quest law” with regard to suicides, 
refers to an argument that had been advanced by a coroner of that 
period, and had caused a good deal of wonder at the time; while 
his companion, in the construction of his few sentences and his 
abbreviated form of language, actually speaks in the vernacular of 
Warwickshire. 

It has been asserted that in the character of Touchstone Shake- 
speare has introduced us to Tarleton, the Court-Jester of his own 
times, and one who enjoyed a high repute. A collection of his jests 
was printed in 1611, and in Scottowe’s Alphabet of Initial Letters 
are some verses to his honour, in which it is stated— 

. “Of all the jesters in the land 
He bare the praise away.” 

As he was a popular comic actor as well as Court-Jester, and most 
probably a choice bottle companion, since he kept at one time of his 
life a tavern in Paternoster Row, and later on was host of the 
“Tabor” in Gracechurch Street, it seems more probable that he 
suggested the Clown in “ ['welfth Night” than Touchstone. For 
“ Feste, the Jester,” is a character quite distinct from Touchstone— 
or the Fool in “ Lear,” or Trinculo in the “ Tempest.” He is the 
buffoon, the personator—and his jests have a more professional 
ring about them. He would be a musician in that day; his songs 
are far superior to the drunken catches affected by Sir Toby and his 
companion, and may be supposed to have required some vocal skill 
in the rendering. He prepares himself in the first scene for his 
*“ fooling,” as one would do who has to play a part, and many of his re- 
plies have the dapper smartness of the practised jester. He adopts, too, 
the safe device of arousing laughter by the use of extravagant words 
and phrases—a resource never employed by Lear’s Fool, and which is 
beneath the sarcastic gravity of Touchstone, and which no jester in 
poor Trinculo’s wretched plight would ever think of. It is possible 
that this inflated language was adopted by Shakespeare, and perhaps 
by the jesters of his day, as a burlesque on the Euphuists, whuse 
laboured phraseology he ridicules frequently, especially when dealing 
with the fops in his plays. The Clown’s share in the famous drinking 
scene is very clearly distinguished from the boisterous mirth of Sir 
Toby, and the maudlin fatuity of Sir Andrew. His malicious delight 
at the discomfiture of Malvolio, his revenge, indeed, for the unpar- 
donable slight the steward had in the first act cast on his skill in 
calling him a “barren rascal,” and which finds expression at the 
close of the play, is strongly suggestive of the professional droll 
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who knows that his facetious reputation is his livelihood. Certainly 
he is called “Fool” throughout, but that he is only assuming the 
character as required by his vocation, is admitted, at least, by Viola, 
when she says— 


“This fellow's wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that requires a kind of wit ; 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time. 
his is a practise 
‘As ‘full of labour as a wise man’s art.” 

It may, perhaps, strengthen the relationship which I have supposed 
between this character and Tarleton, that in a popular portrait of the 
latter he is depicted as playing on the pipe and tabor, and there is a 
stage-direction in the third act to the same effect for the Clown. It 
is more probable, however, that it is the class rather than the indi- 
vidual ; and again, rather what they might have been, than what they 
were, that Shakespeare has given us. 

Whatever qualities as a jester Trinculo might have possessed in 
the safety of the Neapolitan Court, they are certainly obscured under 
the circumstances by which we find him surrounded. We laugh at, 
and not with him ; and though his professional quaintness peeps out 
now and then, he evidently sees no diversion in his misfortunes, and 
is himself rather the butt for others than the originator of the mirth. 
A narrow escape from drowning, the peril of an impending storm» 
mysterious music, mis-shapen monsters, and the crowning danger of 
being torn to pieces by demon hounds, are not favourable to the 
exercise of professional pleasantry ; and the poet seems to have 
derived a grim merriment from placing in such extremitiesa personage 
who is supposed to be the embodiment of fun and frolic. This con- 
trast of the frightened jester with the more robust and reckless 
toper, and the “deboshed fish,” upon whom he ventures only a few 
quips, and those for the most part discreetly aside, affords another 
instance of the Shakesperian skill in the nice discrimination of 
opposite characters. There is something singularly bold and comic 
in three such ill-assorted characters contemplating the subversion of 
Prospero’s kingdom. What a triumvirate to inaugurate Home Rule 
in the Enchanted Island! We turn from the more serious villainy 
of the treacherous Neapolitan-nobles to this burlesque of treason, as 
contemplated by this ludicrous leash of conspirators—a half-human, 
mis-shapen monster, a pot-valiant, self-complacent bully and drunkard, 
and a poor, half-drowned, terrified and bedraggled buffoon, who never 
could have conceived, in his brightest and most mirthful moments, 
anything so absurd as the combination of a vocation such as his, with 
the miserable plight in which he finds himself. The confusion of 
the term “clown” with that of “jester,” already referred to, may 
mislead us, perhaps, as to what Shakespeare intended by the 
character of Touchstone. If we allow ourselves to be guided by the 
ccntext rather than by stage tradition, we shall discover nothing in 
the treatment of the character that is in the slightest degree akin to 
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the professional buffoon. Touchstone is less of a humourist than a 
wit, and his wit is more incisive than genial, and consequently he 
utters very little, if anything, that provokes loud laughter. There 
seems another of the subtle Shakesperian contrasts, supplied by the 
two characters of Jaques and Touchstone—the one sentimental and 
melancholy, yet full of kindly sympathy at the very time he is 
adopting a discourteous tone and manner towards his comrades, only 
affects a cynicism which is the natural outcome of the temperament of 
the other, who has no sentiment whatever. We learn from Jaques in 
one of those vigorous character sketches, which Shakespeare can give 
us in a few strokes, what sort of a “clown” he was, who, “so deep 
contemplative ” 
“ Laid him down and bask'd him in the sun, 


And rail’d on lady Fortune in good terms— 
In good set terms—and yet a motley fool !” 


whilst, by the jester’s own admission, he had been a courtier, and 
was well versed in the tricks and artificiality of Court hfe. We 
might almost suppose him to have been an idle and improvident 
gentleman, whose wit and sarcasm had lost him many friends, and 
who had found it convenient in the days of his reverses to become 
the Jester of a Court where, with no sympathy for anything around 
him, he could indulge his caustic vein to the utmost, using his 
assumed “folly for his stalking-horse,” till, weary of the hollowness 
and the veneer of Court life, which he satirises on every occasion, he 
gladly wanders away to the forest, and selects as his partner for life 
the greatest contrast to his former experience that he can find, in the 
most simple, yet honest of country girls. There is no violation of 
probability in such a union. Have we not in our own days some- 
times heard of learned professors and eminent lawyers marrying 
their cooks? I dare say the artificial life in the one case, and the 
excessive intellectual strain in the other, would render the contrast 
attractive. 

One wonders what the state of society could have been in those 
days when it relied on professional jesters for amusement. No 
doubt when off duty they would be tedious fellows, reminding one 
of the figure of Punch, who, during the intervals of the performances, 
lies limp and helpless in the showman’s box. We have it on 
Malvolio’s authority, that the admitted jester may be “ put down by 
an ordinary fool that has no more brains than a stone,” and that 
‘“* unless you laugh and minister occasion to him he is gagged,”—an 
infirmity which may be detected in some of the wags of our own times, 
I suppose we have all met the privileged person whose songs and say- 
ings in the late hours of conviviality, are applauded and repeated, but 
who, in the forenoon of the next day is bilious and dyspeptic, and 
very much disposed to quarrel with his own shadow; and very 
likely poor Yorick, with his shuulders smarting from the whip—those 
shoulders on which he had borne young Hamlet a thousand times— 
would fail to see on the morning following that notable debauch 
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when he had poured a flagon of Rhenish on the Gravedigger’s head, 
the particular humour of the mad prank that alone seemed to live in 
the Gravedigger’s remembrance. 

The jesting fraternity of whom poor Yorick was a type, were 
somewhat removed from the state of their more fortunate brethren 
of the cap-and-bells. Master John Heywood who died in the year 
after Shakespeare was born, was the author of some six “righte 
merrie plaies”; and we are told that “he was the delight of Sir 
Thomas More, who frequently entertained him at his seat at 
Chelsea, and exchanged many a lively joke with master John.” 
Also at a banquet at the Duke of Northumberland’s, “ merry 
John Heywood was allowed to sit at the board’s end.” It seems, he 
was introduced by the Lord Chancellor to the Lady Mary, and thus 
found his way to the good graces of her Royal Father, Henry VIII, 
and was dubbed King’s Jester. The kind-hearted Chancellor had 
a tender feeling for them in general; his own domestic fool, one 
Pattison, was deeply attached to him ; and in his “‘ Utopia” he says 
‘“‘It is a great reproach to do any of them hurt or injury.” Wolsey, 
after his disgrace sent his favourite fool, Patch, to the King, “as the 
most valuable present he could bestow,” and Master Will Somers was 
allowed to play practical jokes on the Cardinal, while still in favour, 
and to call his Majesty by the familiar form of his Christian name. 

But these were the fortunate exceptions. The ordinary domestic 
fool would fare scarcely so well, and the further we go back in our 
history the more degraded would be his calling. If he were selected 
for his deformity or idiotcy, with the proneness of the brutal or the 
ignorant to torment those so afflicted, what a life of torment the 
miserable being must have endured !—It seems to us, now, an 
extraordinary position for a person to fill. One would like to know 
how he was appointed to the place. Would he be recommended by 
one employer—having no further need of him—to another, like a 
secretary or a valet ? Would he have to go on trial fora time, and be 
funny on approval ? Fancy, if you please, a person being extempo- 
raneously funny from a business point of view! And would he be 
expected to turn on his drollery whenever it was wanted? What a 
respite for the poor wretch, if his patron were ill, or the noble or 
Royal house in mourning! And what an experience of life! To be 
merry at command—to be rated for saying too little—to be whipped 
for doing too much—to be laughed at by the thoughtless and des- 
pised by the wise—to live a dependant—to die, uncared for, and 
your skull to be found twenty years afterwards in another person’s 


grave ! 
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“A Bull in a China Shop,” 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


he EALOUSY is, unfortunately, not a passion that is confined 

; to the Art of Love. It is far too often an important factor 
in the Love of Art! Inthe history of the united Arts, 

none is so distinguished for the cultivation of the bitter 

herb, Jealousy, as Miss Melpomene, who wears its green 
garland persistently round her brow, both in success and 


Let me show the “genesis” of a spark that has been fanned into 
a flame, a flame that has been stirred into a volcano by one means 
alone, Jealousy ! 

1. The Era and The Stage are trade rivals. 

2. Sydney Grundy, the dramatist, nurses in his bosom a life-long 

animosity against Clement Scott. 

3. The Stage, in the direct interest of dramatists and historians, 
has one day a “ happy thought.” It obtains the consent of the 
authorities at the Lord Chamberlain’s Office to publish a 
weekly list of the Plays licensed for production, whether 
actually produced on the stage or not. 

4. The Era having for many years past—in common with The 
Theatre—published a monthly and (in The Era Almanack) a 
yearly and very valuable list of plays produced at the various 
theatres in London and Paris, takes umbrage at the concession 
granted by the Lord Chamberlain’s Department—a concession 
that could have been obtained by any editor applying for it. 
It was not an official favour, but strictly an official courtesy. 

5. Clement Scott—the late editor of The Theatre—again, in the 
direct interests of the drama, and having no personal desire 
on the matter whatever, uses his best efforts to secure the 
publication of anjofficial “catalogue raisonné” of all the plays 
and play titles, with dates of production, &c., contained in the 

.Lord Chamberlain’s Library, and the officials at St. James's 
Palace are on the eve of discussing the matter with a view to 
its adoption. - Clement Scott’s hope was that the story of the 
stage might thus be completed from the end of “ Genest’s 
History ” down to to-day. 

6. The Zra shows still further distaste for the proposed scheme of 
a Blue Book of Stage Plays, so happily conceived by The Stage, 
and releases Sydney Grundy as a convenient and well-trained 
Bull to dash headlong into the China Shop. 
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7. “ Bravo, Toro!” shouts Tae Era when Grundy, inflamed by the 
veritable “red rag,” runs amuck at his old enemies, the Lord 
Chamberlain and Clement Scott. 

8. The Lord Chamberlain has years ago refused a license to one of 
Toro’s innumerable adaptations from the French. Clement 
Scott has, for the third time, said that Toro’s version of * La 
Petite Marquise,” whether shown as “ The Novel Reader” or 
“May and December,” is a hopeless failure, as facts sufficiently 
prove. 

9. Toro’s old play having failed for the third time at the Comedy, 
it is succeeded by “ Jane,” written by rival dramatists. Empty 
benches proved the failure of «‘ May and December,” crowded 
houses rewarded the success of “Jane.” 

10. The Lord Chamberlain, scenting war in the air, wisely shuts 
the barrier to prevent the exit of Toro, who is rampaging all 
over the arena. Discretion being the better part of valour, the 
courteous Lord Chamberlain, who has meanwhile been 
threatened with the pains aad penalties of the law by Toro, 
washes his hands of the whole affair, and says “a plague o’ 
both your houses!” 

. The Stage and Clement Scott, who only desired to serve 
dramatists and dramatie historians, decide that Grundy is not 
a Bull after all, but merely a Dog in the Manger. 

. Animated by the partial success of Toro’s first dash into the 
ring, the red rag is waved more fiercely than ever, and, care- 
fully prodded by The Era, the infuriated Bull is lashed into 
a positive frenzy. 

. Toro at last turns his tail indignantly on the Lord Chamberlain 
and The Stage, and goes full tilt at that detested and irritating 
matador, Clement Scott, who quietly slips on one side as, with 
snorting nostrils and bleeding flanks, the poor but impotent 
Bull dashes his horns in very spite into an old dead horse 
—the carcase of dramatic criticism. 

14. Procumbit humi Bos ! Hence these tears ! 

On the bookshelves of my library will be found, duly bound and 
religiously preserved, the various weekly numbers of The Era that 
have appeared since the year 1860. These treasured volumes embrace 
an important period in the varied history of the British drama. To me, 
however, they are particularly interesting, because they are a diary, as 
it were. of my personal and intimate association with the English 
Stage. It was to The Era that I first contributed my juvenile, 
immature, but, I hope, always earnest essays. It was the kindly hand 
of the present Mr. Ledger’s father and predecessor in the editorial 
chair that gave a stage-struck and impetuous youth his earliest en- 
couragement. So, regularly at the beginning of the New Year I have 
looked in The Zra for the customary cheery sentence or bright greet- 
ing, wishing all it’s readers “ A Happy New Year,” and desiring that 
all difficulties, all grievances, all animosities, all vexatious strife 
should be buried in the past. 
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No one knows the need of this gentle Christian spirit more than 
the Editor of The Zra, who is brought face to face,day by day and 
hour by hour, with the perpetual jealousies, the endless rivalries and 
the inevitable misunderstandings of an art that is always struggling 
to emancipate itself from the fetters of vulgarity, and of the 
professors of that art who are continually posing as sensible men and 
women, and persistently acting as if they were only just released 
from the bondage of childhood. 

I turn to The Zra of January 3rd, 1891, and instead of finding the 
usual good wishes and cordial courtesies, that The Hra of old was 
accustomed to offer to its clients and its contributors on the dawn 
of a New Year, I discover, without purpose so far as I can see, and 
without provocation as I humbly submit, an attack by a public writer 
ona fellow public writer, as violent, as vindictive, as intemperate, 
and, I will add, as mendacious, as any attack that I can call to mind 
during an experience of thirty long, trying and often disappointing 
years. 

With the editorial policy of my friend Mr. Edward Ledger I am 
not called upon to interfere. It is not my place to dictate to him on 
a matter of taste, or to argue with him on a question of chivalry. It 
has occurred to me, I will own, that my old and early connection with 
his most valuable journal might have shielded me from the vindictive 
lash and the “ vulgar tongue” of a contributor who is honoured with 
the distinction of double-leaded type; it has been suggested to me 
that social amenities of this kind might have been postponed for an 
occasion which would have more completely justified their violent 
utterances, and there are recent private sorrows in my life, not only 
well known to my personal friends, but kindly commented on within 
the last few weeks in Mr. Ledger’s own columns—sorrows that have 
affected my life and driven me temporarily from work and home— 
sorrows that, in the opinion of some as well versed in the courtesies 
of life as Mr. Ledger, might have spared me, at this moment at any 
rate, from the virulence of Sydney Grundy’s onslaught, and the 
evident zest with which the insult has been encouraged. 

I lay no claim to personal consideration on account of my life-long 
toil in the service of the drama, or my position as, I trust, an honour- 
able man as well as a public writer. All these considerations that 
usually affect the conduct of gentlemen, Mr. Ledger has himself 
dissipated, by lending his columns in the first week of the New 
Year to an attack unparalleled in it’s abuse on an old contributor, an 
absent man ; and onan old friend whose private misfortunes were 
well known to him, and which by him were made public for the 
benefit of his readers. 

I am as disinclined to argue with Sydney Grundy on the intemp- 
erate and abusive question he has raised, as I should be to discuss 
propriety with a drunken woman outside a tavern in the Seven 
Dials. A man of the world who did not desire to soil his fingers or 
undervalue his reputation, would shrink from any such ordeal. 
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“He wasa good man to me,and worked for me night and day,” shrieks 
the tipsy tatterdemalion, inflamed with jealousy and spirits, “ but J 
hatehin! Henever did any wrong to me or mine—but I hate 
him! It is not for myself 1am speaking, for I have no cause to 
complain—but I hate him! He is the best man according to his 
own light that ever drew God’s breath—but I hate him !” 

Thus, also, Mr. Ledger’s friend, Sydney Grundy, when he raises 
his intemperate and feminine shriek against the “Curse of the 
Contemporary Stage,” who “prostitutes criticism.” ‘I have no 
personal animosity against Clement Scott—but I hate him! I know 
he has done excellent service to the stage—but I hate him !’ 

‘It is not,’ shouts the infuriated dramatist, ‘ that my theology was 
hopelessly at fault in the “ Village Priest,” or that my white-haired 
Abbé was a prolix old bore, or that my faith in “May and 
December” was ludicrously overestimated ; or that the “ Dean’s 
Daughter,” was tried and proved wanting by the public voice; or 
that the frivolous “ Jane ” has succeeded at the very theatre where 
the equally frivolous and equally naughty little ‘“ Marquise” 
ignominiously failed ; or that, like the dog in the manger, I have 
prevented the publication of a Lord Chamberlain’s catalogue because 
the Lord Chamberlain is obnoxious to me ! 

‘I repeat that I have no personal animosity against this terrible 
curse-haunted and God-forsaken Scott, but, all the same, I hate 
him !—I hate him !—I hate him!’ 

With a man in this state of mind there is no reasoning. Society 
has to shun him and show him the door. But the mendacity of a 
monomaniac is another matter. He prides himself on the knowledge 
of a Latin grammar quotation. He knows the meaning of T7%meo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. He is able to translate that sentence, at least, 
for the edification of his readers. Perhaps his early acquaintance 
with the law by means of transcription will have enabled him to 
have arrived at the meaning of Suppressio veri el suggestio falst 
It is that of which I accuse this sublimated egotist, and it is on that 
account alone that I condescend to answer his vulgar libel. He has 
suppressed the truth, and suggested falseness. By disingenuously 
quoting sentences without their context, or by showing himself hope- 
lessly destitute of humour—he may take whichever alternative he 
chooses—he has implied that I have signified my approval of the 
scabrous sentences in the comedy of “Jane.” I have donenothing of the. 
kind! I have quoted the words that were uttered on the stage, with 
obviously sarcastic allusion to their reception by the audience. I 
defy any sane man to prove to the satisfaction of any sane assembly 
that any word.that I have written on the subject of the comedy of 
“Jane” could be disfigured or twisted into an approval of the 
literary or ethical merits of this amusing play. To quote dialogue 
as an instance of the freaks of modern audiences is one thing, to 
approve it is another. 

In fact, the pretended comparison between the introspective Nora 
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Helmer and Saucy Jane, the housemaid, is childish to the point of 
absurdity. It is possible to doubt the dramatic policy of an Ibsen 
without condoning the clowning of modern farcical comedy. Ibsen 
is a philosopher of his kind, and thinks; but the authors of “ Jane” 
and “ May and December” do little more than grin through a horse- 
collar. May I not combat the individualism of the new dramatic 
revolutionaries without breaking such butterflies as Grundy and Co. 
on the wheels of serious criticism. 

A farce at the Comedy is not an occasion to pose as a purist. Even 
when I am lenient and merciful this second-hand Tartuffe will 
show me no mercy. No, for “I hate him!—I hate him !—I 
hate him!” ‘Who can help hating the writer of these lines con- 
cerning ‘Jane ?’” says thiscensorious Chadband. For my own part 
I should cordially detest my manhood if I could be mendacious 
enough to misinterpret them. 

Let Mr. Grundy know this distinctly. We who spend our life- 
time in the service of the drama on the critical bench do not write 
to fill the pockets or swell the banking accounts of the esteemed 
correspondent of The Hra or the innumerable writers of bad plays. 
If we are the indirect means of filling their pockets, and putting up 
their prices, and turning middlemen into millionaires, we are de- 
lighted to do so. We do not write to save the tears of stage-struck 
governesses or imbecile amateurs. We do not write to encourage 
the artistic impertinences of self-conscious ladies and gentlemen 
who misunderstand Shakespeare, and who murder blank verse. 

We who are entrusted with the difficult and delicate task of 
criticising our fellow men and women, write, we are proud to say, 
unbiassed, unfettered, at the dictates of our own impressions, and 
fortified by an experience that justifies us in speaking. We write 
with the countenance and the approval and the sympathy of our 
honourable employers, and we trust with the confidence of the 
public, to whom we alone address ourselves. The hatred of* the 
conceited or disappointed dramatist is as encouraging to us as our 
office is often loathsome to him. The curses of the impotent are 
proof positive of our own sense of justice. For it is not we who 
finally condemn, but the public voice, that potent voice that echoes 
the words that have been foretold by the inevitable instinct of ex- 
perience, and stamped with the hall mark of good faith ! 

For myself, I refuse to be judged whilst I am living except by my 
peers. I refuse to be condemned off-hand by a socialistic rabble led 
by an uneuphonious Grundy. 

Mr. Henry Irving was an actor when I was first connected with 
the history of the stage. Mr. W. G. Wills was a dramatist when I 
first lisped my critical utterances as a raw and inexperienced lad. It 
8 by such men as these I will be judged if I am to have the verdict 
of my career forced down my throat before the breath is out of my 
body, and if I am to be bespattered during my lifetime with the 
mud of obloquy from which dead men are spared. These, I 
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repeat, are my peers. These are the men of gentle bearing, of 
refined dignity, of keen instinct and consistent truth. These 
are the men with whom I have fought side by side, who know 
what I have done for good orill. These are the men who have taken 
at my hands the rough with the smooth, who can forget and forgive 
and do not prate of Providence while they are screaming of hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness! These are the men, and there are 
many such, who can condemn without intemperance, who can differ 
without spleen, who can debate like English gentlemen. 

When such men as these, honourable, loyal, dignified, just and 
courteous, artists in heart and poets in soul, can rise up and, knowing 
my travail in the interests of their:beautiful and transcendent art, 
can condemn the life-long sweat of my brow as a “curse to the con- 
temporary stage’ and “an insult to God,” then and not before I will 
take heed to the threats or be influenced by the insults of the 
malicious person The Era has elected to honour! ! 
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Our Portraits. 





No. CCLVIII.—MR. CHARLES WARNER. 

Mr. Charles Warner, whose portrait appears in this month’s issue, having not 
so long ago returned from a most successful Australian tour, our readers may 
be glad to compare the present photograph with that which was published in 
the December number of 1885. Mr. Warner, who was intended for an architect 
by his friends, found the rule and compasses uncongenial, and ran away to join 
a country company. With this he gained some experience, and made his first 
appearance, when eighteen years of age, as Romeo at the Princess's. In 
the several notices of Mr. Warner’s career that have appeared in different 
journals, too much stress has been almost invariably laid upon his great success 
in melodramas. Whilst it must be admitted that his Coupeau in “ Drink,” 
Tom Robinson in “ Never Too Late to Mend,” Walter Lee in “ Taken from 
Life,” Christian in “ Storm Beaten,” Ned Drayton in “In the Ranks,” Frank 
Daryll in “'The Last Chance,” and, latest, Harry Dunstable in “ A Million of 
Money,” at Drury Lane, have established his reputation as one of our most 
favoured melodramatic heroes ; it should be remembered that his acting in 
high comedy and legitimate drama give him far greater claim to rank among 
the noted in his profession. He may be said to have served a four years’ 
apprenticeship under Phelps at Drury Lane, and that he profited by the lessons 
learnt there may be gathered from his subsequent successes during his season 
at Sadler’s Wells with Miss Bateman, when he played Othello, Shylock, and 
Macbeth, Ingomar, William Tell, &c., with pronounced appreciation. Mr. 
Warner created the part of Vladimir in “The Danischeffs,” under Mrs. John 
Wood’s management at the St. James’s ; he was most excellent as Meirabel im 
“ The Inconstant,” at the Imperial, under Miss Lytton. At the Vaudeville his 
Harry Dornton in “The Road to Ruin,” his Charles Surface, his Puff, and 
Charles Courtley were all highly esteemed. Mr. Warner's Claude Melnotte is 
one of the best that has been seen. During his Australian tour, in addition to 
most of the above parts, the gentleman under notice was thoroughly liked in 
such opposite parts as Captain Swift, and as the “ Barrister,’ and in “A 
Man’s Shadow,” “Old Heads and Young Hearts,” “A Noble Vagabond,” 
“ Fool’s Revenge,” “ Hands Across the Sea,” and in “ Dora,” in all of which he 
of course played lead, and which may be said to include a very wide range of 
character. Mr. Warner returns to Australia in 1892 to star, perhaps to become 
a lessee there. In the meantime he will appear at the Avenue Theatre in 
“Monte Christo,” and subsequently, professionally, visit America. Mr. 
Warner is happy in being the father of a very charming daughter, Miss Grace 
Warner, who has already shown great versatility of talent, and won universal 
praise in Galatea, Ophelia, Pauline, Dora, and Gervaise in “Drink.” Miss 
Warner we shall hope to see before long at a matinée, playing in the same 
piece with her father. In addition to being such an excellent actor, Mr. 
‘Warner is, in private, universally esteemed for his kindness of heart and 
unbounded charity of disposition. 


No. CCLIX.—MISS ATTALIE CLAIRE. 

The talented subject of one of our photographs this month made her débit 
in London at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, August 25th, 1890, in the title 
réle of Planquette’s comic opera “Captain Thérése,” and created a very 
favourable impression, in spite of her evident nervousness and her inability to 
do herself justice from the fact of her having risen from a bed of sickness to 
play the part. Miss Attalie Claire is a Canadian by birth, having been born in 
Toronto, and is descended, on the paternal side, from R. A. Smith, the talented 
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Scottish composer. Her voice, a mezzo-soprano of good quality and of con- 
siderable range, has been highly cultivated, first under Madame Fiirsch-Madi 
at the National Conservatoire of Music, New York, in which institute the pupil 
showed very great promise. This promise was fulfilled when Miss Claire made 
her American débét as Siebel in.“ Faust,” with the National Opera Company at 
Hartford, Conn. She subsequently toured with the Ludwig Concert Company, 
and like other favourite songstresses that have come to us, was a Member of 
the “ Boston Ideals,” where she sang contralto parts. Miss Claire was much 
encouraged to pursue her career by the enconiums passed upon her singing by 
Madame Adelina Patti and Madame Albani, when she was, with them, in the 
Patti-Tamagno Company, under Messrs. Abbey and Grau’s management. Miss 
Claire’s favourite characters are Marguerite in Gounod’s “ Faust,” Carmen in 
Bizet’s opera of that name, and Arline in Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl.” In the 
“Rose and the Ring,” lately produced at the Prince of Wales's, the fair 
Canadian has won golden opinions, not only for her singing, but for the 
piquancy and charm of her acting in the dual réles of Betsinda and Rosalba. 
Miss Claire is still a member of the Prince of Wales’s Company, and appears 
in the new opera at that theatre. 


Our Play-Box: 


“JANE.” 


A Farce in Three Acts by HARRY NICHOLLS and W. LEsToca. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre, Thursday Evening, Dec. 18, 1890. 


Mr. Charles Shackleton Mr. C. H. HAWTREY. Miss Lucy Norton .. Miss ETHEL MATTHEWS 
Mr. Kershaw... .. .. Mr. H. KEMBLE. Mrs. Chadwick .. .. Miss EWELL. 

William .. .. .. .. Mr. BROOKFIELD. Mrs. Pixton.. .. .. Miss ADA MURRAY. 
Claude .. .. .. «. Master R. SAKER. Jane... .. «. «. Miss LOTTIE VENNE. 
Pixton .. .. .. «. Mr. E.M. Rosson, 

The authors of this merry play have publicly announced that they 
are not indebted to Des Velliere’s “ Préte moi la Femme,” but that 
the idea was originally used in Harry Nicholls’s farce, “ Timson’s 
Little Holiday,” of which “Jane” is but a development. There was 
really no occasion tor the lucky and clever authors to say anything 
on the matter, for the motive has been used in several other pieces, 
notably in “ Your Wife.” They treated it freshly and it found favour, 
so they might have been satisfied, for, after ail, there is nothing 
absolutely new under the sun. Charles Shackleton has been left a 
certain fortune on condition that he marries. To obtain a portion of 
it, he induces his trustee, Mr. Kershaw, to believe that he is no longer 
a bachelor, and even draws a further sum on the plea of his wife’s 
extravagance. The sudden coming to town of Mr. Kershaw forces 
Shackleton to endeavour to induce someone to pass as his wife. 
Lucy Norton, to whom he is really engaged, indignantly refuses to 
accept the position; but Jane, his housemaid, for a.consideration, 
agrees at once. There is one little drawback to this, however, for 
that very morning Jane has been united in wedlock to William, 
Shackleton’s valet, and he objects strongly to the endearments 
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lavished upon his new-made 
bride by her supposed hus- 
band and the rather amorous 


‘Kershaw. William, in the 


endeavour to assist his master 
in his dilemma, has equalled 
his master in duplicity by 
informing Mrs. Chadwick, a 
middle-aged but gushing 
widow, that she may really 
become Mrs. Shackleton if 
she will assume the charac- 
ter at once. She is only too 
willing, and so when Ker- 
shaw first arrives he wonders 
at Shackleton’s taste, and 
proceeds to lecture the lady 
on her extravagance. The 
mistake is rectified in his 
eyes by his being informed 
that the widow suffers from 
hallucinations ; but the fun 
of the piece is considerably 


strengthened by this par-! 


ticular scene. Then Shackle- 
ton unfortunately forgets 


some of his statements, one | 


of which is that he is a happy 
father, and so a baby has to 
be borrowed from Mrs. Pix- 
ton, which has to be re- 
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claimed by her diminutive 
but valiant husband in a 
very droll encounter with 
the Shackleton household. 
William at last can bear his 
position no longer; he 
biurts out the whole truth, 


j and Kershaw, like all stage 


guardians or trustees, re- 
lents and forgives on the 
condition that Shackleton 
marries Lucy at once, and 
thus relieves the impudent 
perverter of the truth from 
the anxiety he has been 
suffering under as to 
whether he will be charged 
with obtaining money un- 
der false pretences. William 
is once more happy in 
having his Jane all to him- 
self, and Jane is at the sum- 
mit of human bliss, for she 
and her husband will now 
be able to purchase the 
special “milk walk” on 
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which she has looked with such a longing eye. The piece is admir- 
ably suited to Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s company, for it must be owned 
that some of the situations, and especially some of the lines, require 
the very lightest treatment, or they might be looked upon as objec- 
tionable. Fortr nately Miss Lottie Venne is so bright and quick, so 
full of life, an¢ has such a neat and piquant way of saying things, 
that she glosses over what might be unpleasant and is really daring. 
Her Jane is inimitable. Mr. Hawtrey, too, can so perfectly assume 
the unblushing effrontery of the most impudent and barefaced story- 
teller with an air of the most perfect innocence—he can put ona 
vacuous look as, perhaps, can no other actor in his line, and makes 
of Shackleton a sad scamp, but a very amusing one withal. He is 
much assisted by Mr. Brookfield as William, whose jealous woes and 
tortures are depicted in the most comically lachrymose manner. As 
a good foil to these two is the genial, simple Kershaw of Mr. H. 
Kemble ; then Mr. Robson does much with a small part, Miss Ewell 
is amusing, and Miss Ethel Matthews graceful and interesting. Master 
R. Saker, as an impudent “buttons,” proved himself, on his debit, 
the clever son of a clever father. 


“THE ROSE AND THE RING.” 


Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small Children, adapted from Thackeray’s story by H. SAVILK 
CLARKE; music by WALTER SLAUGHTER. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Saturday afternoon, Dec. 20, 1890. 

Valoroso .. .. .. Mr. HARRY MONKHOUSE. | Betsinda .. .. 

Tommaso Lerenzo a Rosalba (in the 2nd ? Miss ATTALIE CLAIRE. 
Count Spinachi(in } Mr. Tom SHALE. BGG) cs. ee se 

the 2nd act) .. Countess Gruffanuff Madame AMADI. 

Bulbo .. .. .. .. Mr. JoHN LE Hay. Queen of Paflagonia Madame ADA DOREE. 
Glumboso Angelica .. .. Miss MAUD HOLLAND. 


Padells (in the 2nd $ Mr. W. CHEESMAN. The Fairy Blackstick Miss IsA BOWMAN. 


Bit aver a Polly, achild .. 
Count Hedzoff.. .. Mr. A. T. HENDON. General Punchikoff 
Count Hogginarmo.. Mr. G. MARLER. (Crim Tartar Com- > Miss EmpsiE BOWMAN. 
Jenkins Gruffanuff .. Mr. S. SOLOMON. mander-in-chief in 
Jester .. .. .. .. Mr. R. BERNARD. the 2nd act.) 4 
Prince Giglio .. .. Miss VIOLET CAMERON. 


Strange, as the result has proved, that Thackeray’s charming 
Christmas story has not been adapted for the stage earlier. Certainly 
it presented difficulties, but these have been completely overcome by 
Mr. Savile Clarke, who, knowing he could not improve upon them, has 
made use of the author’s own lines, only introducing some very pr etty 
lyrics. It will be remembered that the story was written in Rome 
thirty-seven years ago to amuse some children in a city where not 
even a magic lantern could be obtained to delight them at the festive 

season, and Thackeray had his 
work printed the next year. The 
drawings which he himself made 

of the various personages have been 
faithfully realized on the stage, 
together with such various inci- 

dents as the King and Queen of 
Paflagonia at breakfast. The trans- 
formation of Jenkins into a door- 
knocker, the reprieve of Prince 

ae Bulboon the scaffold, Betsinda and 
v4 her warming-pan, and the two 
Kings Padellaand Valorosointheir 

= monks’ dress, flagellating each 

_ other, have been as faithfully re- 

= produced. But as the story itself 
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alone would hardly satisfy without some display—the fairy element 
has been made the vehicle for the introduction of some charming 
ballets, and in the second act for a grand array of guards most 
picturesquely uniformed and armed ; and all these parts are filled 
by children, who also sing the choruses, and are put through their 

exercises by the tiniest Commander-in-Chief, 
Miss Empsie Bowman, with a coolness and 
precision, and a pretty little assumption of 
authority that are marvellous in such a mite. 
I must also mention her graceful dancing 
and singing of “ Pooty, very pooty,” in the 
first act as the little beggar girl, Polly. Mr. 
Harry Monkhouse and Mr. John Le Hay make 
up to perfection for their respective characters, 
and are wonderfully droll, the latter especially, 
but then he is one of the cleverest eccentric 
comedians we have. Miss Violet Cameron is 
a trifle wanting in animation, but is still very 
pleasing, and Miss Attalie Claire is a most 
charming Betsinda, but is seen and heard to 
even greater advantage as Rosalba. W.Cheesman 
was funny as Padella. I must not forget Miss 
Maud Holland, who was fresh and bright, nor 
Miss Isa Bowman, who was an ideal fairy. The 
stage management of Mr. Charles Harris ensured 
the effective use of the brilliant scenes and 
costumes, which Mr. Horace Sedger and Mr. 
Augustus Harris had provided, and which the 
little folks should thoroughly enjoy. Lastly, 
let us speak of Mr. Walter Slaughter’s music, 
which was thoroughly appropriate, and very 
tuneful. Let me specially mention the fairy 
chorus “The Winds and the Waters Obey Thee,” 
“The House-maid’s Chorus,” the duet, “ Dearest 
Prince,” the quintette, “I have simply to remark, 
Sir,” Giglio’s solo, “Take Off the Ring,” and 
Betsinda’s solo, “I Look and Love.” 
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“PRIVATE INQUIRY.” 


Farcical Comey in three acts, adapted from the French, by F.C. BURNAND. 

First proiuced in Lonion at the Strand Theatre, Wednesday ‘Brening, January 7, 1891. 
Richard Wrackham .. Mr. A. MALTBY. Alexander ve: 60, ee a Narnsy. 
John Buck'eigh .. .. Mr. J. BEAUCHAMP. Mrs. Buckleigh 
Luigi Di Volpa .. .. Mr. H.SPARLING. Mrs. Wrackhim 
Harry Hooker +» «+ Mr. WILLIE EDOUIN. Mrs Finch ° 
Toby nate. acd +» «+ Master H. Buss. Miss Fanny Finch . 
Biunt.. .. . Mr. WILLIAM LuGe. Bennett 


-. Miss May WHITTY. 
.. Miss M. LINDEN. 

-. Miss R. RUTLAND. 
.. Miss G. EsMonpD. 

. Miss V. BENNETT. 


“ 1é Securité des Familles,” of Antin Vulsietens: which Mr. 
Burnard has followed closely in his adaptation up to the third act 
(when he changes the nature of one of the characters completely, 
and so makes the situation hang fire) is a farce which should be 
' played like lightning, but the adaptor has introduced into his version 

an element of domestic comedy which can hardly be reconciled with 
the remainder of the plot. This, and the very slow pace at which 
all the characters except Hooker and his clerk took the piece, may 
have accounted for the sounds of disapprobation which were heard on 
the fall of the curtain. Yet there is a great deal of fun in the idea 
that forms the plot, though the language and dialogue are not always 
quite as smart as we might expect from the editor of “ Punch.” 
Richard Wrackham, middle-aged, who has married a young wife, 
though he pretends that he has every confidence in her, thinks: he 
has guarded against her fooling him by employing a private detec- 
tive, Hooker, to furnish him daily with an account of her going out 
and coming in. Mrs. Wrackham, who is flirting with a brainless 
idiot, Luigi Di Volpa, checkmates 
her lord by suborning Hooker, and 
writing the daily reports herself. 

Buckleigh, a good honest old gen- 
tleman, has also married a very 
young wife, and she is all that is 
good ; but through Wrackham, 

Buckleigh is led to believe that 
she is flirting with Luigi, and so 
he employs Hooker almost against 
his own will. Hooker is a thorough 
humbug, his office and his clients 
that he boasts about and from 
whom he has bogus telegrams are 
all sham, but he manages to per- 
suade old Buckleigh that he ought 
to get a divorce, and to enable his 
wife to take the necessary steps 
against him, Hooker gets all the 
dramatis persone down to a river- 

side inn, and Buckleigh is found 

téte-a-téte with a pretty girl, Fanny 

Finch, who has been brought there . 

under the impression that Buck- // 
leigh is Luigi’s uncle, and that she 

may plead for his consent to their 

marriage, as Luigi is now in love 
with her. Though there is some 
drollery in this last act, taken altogether the denowement is clumsily 
brought about. However, Wrackham has the pleasure of discovering 
that the peccadillo which he has been so anxious to bring home to 
Mrs. Buckleigh, has been committed by his own wife, though he is 
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such a conceited donkey, that he comforts himself with the thought 
that, as nobody could possibly cut him out, Mrs. Wrackham has taken 
the blame upon herself to shield her friend. Mr. Willie Edouin gets 
plenty of laughs out of the character of Hooker by his droll method 
and eccentric tricks. Mr. J. Beauchamp was almost too earnest as 
Buckleigh, at least for farcical comedy, and the adaptor is more to 
blame than the actor that the playing did not help the piece—in one 
scene he and Mrs. Buckleigh (charmingly played by Miss Whitty) 
have to be almost pathetic. Mr. Maltby was most amusing in his 
fatuous self-deception, and clever Miss M. Linden should have had 
more to do. Mr. H. Sparling was excellent as an esthetic flopping 
musical nonentity ; he did not make the mistake of pretending to 
adopt a foreign accent, for though with an Italian name, he is sup- 
posed to be only of “ foreign extraction.” Miss Esmond had a very 
trying ingénue part, and acquitted herself well. One of the hits of 
the evening was the Toby Trimlett of Master W. Buss, it was so 
natural and boyish. Mr. Burnand must cut out much of his dialogue 
if “ Private Enquiry ” is to achieve a run. 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


William Shakespeare's comedy in five acts, a: arranged for the stage by HENRY IRVING. 
Reproiuced at the Lyceum Theatre, Monday, January 5, 1891. 


1882. 1891, 


Benedick Mt ae es ee og Cw 03 See ba” Jee” Sa ey ee 
ee eer errr ok! eee 
oo a oe oe .0e ce ce Sele mAVIGAND. 
Glaudio .. .. .. se oc coc ce ceo Mr FORBES ROBERTSON .. .. Mr. TERRIGS. 
BO ck. ce. sie 00 00 ee se ce Bey RS ce 0s os Sake WD EEMAR. 
Pi iice,-\te. ee,, a6, ieee. 6a'- oor, ee Je. ee #0 co 7 Mae a ee, 
Balthemer 3... .. «cs co cc co oe Me.d. ROBERTSON .. .. .. MY. Jd. ROBERTSON. 
Ee re | Sl rer 
. eee: oll Lee ee 

OMe OOM na cc os ka ce ce MY. MRAD os «ee «+ eo eo Mr. ALFRED BISHOP. 
Dogberry ae ees see ere oo cc ce MY. MACKINTOSH. 
re ee eee eee 
he Te ee eee lll ee hl 
0 See lll FS Ul 

A Sexton eae es oe ts ee oe SOR Twas 

Be, MGSBO ob ves cc ve ve: oe oe Mite HAVIRAND -., ... «- « Mp. GOnpon Cnarc. 
RBOY ae ie gw ke tc ce te ee Mi E. BROWNE ++ «+ «+ Master HARWOOD. 
Hero dated” oh we ce ce co se Miles MILLWARD +» «+ «+ Miss ANNIK IRISH. 
BEOTGOROE es Gir ec, cc ce oe. oe. MEO RARWOOD .. 4. 3s co Miss RATE Parissrs 
uo eee La ee ome | ot. | re rk 
Beatrice .. .. - +» Miss ELLEN TERRY .. .. .. Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


When Shakespeare’s comedy was revived at the Lyceum on 
October 11th, 1882, it was admitted that in no one of the characters 
that Mr. Irving or Miss Ellen Terry had assnmed, had either been 
seen to greater advantage than as the bickering lovers, who “ never 
meet but there is a skirmish of wit between them.” It may also be 
said that the respective characters had, perhaps, never been so 
thoroughly understood, or interpreted so completely in the spirit in 
which Shakespeare drew them. From the outset you may see from 
Beatrice’s raillery and apparent flouting of Benedick that, though 
much of it comes from her madcap spirit and “merry heart,” she 
also is interested in the man she plagues, and interest begets love, so 
that; despite her pretended resolve to rest unwed, at the first oppor- 
tunity afforded her she lets her heart go out to him. The very 
essence of Beatrice’s character is her light-heartedness, and yet under 
all the merriment there is the true woman who can be loving and 
tender, and noble in the defence of the misjudged Hero. And all 
this Miss Terry shows us in the most natural and convincing manner, 
and yet so daintily as to be the very perfection of acting. Then Mr. 
Irving, with all his cynicism and his railing against women, is never 
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churlish ; he is ever a gentleman, and when he does love he loves 
with his whole heart, and is prepared to draw his sword at the com- 
inand of his mistress, even against his friend. Of the humour with 
which Mr. Irving delivers his lines, it is impossible to speak too 
highly—his repartee always goes home, his soliloquies breathe the 
very spirit of the words he utters. It is in the fortunes ot these two 
that we are interested, and they, and not the loves of Hero and 
Claudio, principally occupy our thoughts; and yet in Mr. Terriss we 
have an ardent lover—picturesque, earnest, and pathetic—who is gay 
and joyous, whilst his love runs smoothly, but whose heart-strings 
are torn when he is led to believe that his mistrass has been false to 
him. The Hero of Miss Annie Irish was tender and sympathetic, 
and would, perhaps, have been more so but that she did not quite 
look the love-sick maiden. A gallant, manly, and most gracious Don 
Pedro was found in Mr. Macklin ; and a more satisfactory Leonato 
we would not wish to see than Mr. Wenman’s, whose rendering was 
eloquent in every sense, whether in the lighter or the pathetic situa- 
tions. The scene in which he, Claudio, and Don Pedro conceive 
their plot against Benedick was most excellently played. Mr. Howe’s 
Antonio was thoroughly artistic. Mr. Mackintosh’s Dogberry dis- 
appointed me; it was not altogether wanting in humour, but the 
gestures were mannered and the humour rather forced. The one 
part which was, to my thiuking, altogether unsatisfactorily played 
was that of Don John, and I could not but compare it with my 
recollection of Mr. Glenny’s rendering, which was so excellent. Of 
the scenery and dresses at the Lyceum there is no occasion to say 
much, for every playgoer knows that Mr. Irving’s taste in these 
matters is irreproachable, yet reference must be made to the marvel- 
lous “Inside of a Church,” so beautiful and grand, and to the sacred 
ceremony and surroundings, aranged with such perfect tact that, 
though conveying a sense of solemaity and almost awe, there is 
nothing that can offend the most sensitive on the subject of religion. 
Another most beautiful scene is that representing Leonato’s garden, 
with the blue sea in the background rippling under the beams of a 
warm sun, partly veiled by a hazy atmosphere. The reception 
accorded to “Much Ado about Nothing” was most gratifying. 
Double and treble calls were made for Miss Terry and Mr. Irving, 
and the latter most aptly termed the production “a happy play” 
p tana he spoke the few words of thanks in response to a persistent 
emand. 


“DAGGERS DRAWN.” 


One act Comedietta, by PRYCE SEATON. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, Thursday, January 8, 1891. 





George Grantley, Mrs. Gerald Deering... Miss RuTH RUTLAND 
Bart... .. .. .. MR. WILLIAM LuG6, Alice Deering .. .. aay pa ESMOND 
(Mr. SYDNEY { Miss LILIAN 
Capt. Jack Grantley.. ? BARRACLOUGH. Ford «6 «ses +} MILLWARD. 


Many strange expedients have been adopted by playwrights to 
compass the long separation of lovers, but I do not remember having 
come across the accidental hiding away of a letter in a post office 
as having ever been utilised before. Thisis the motive used in this 
pleasantly written first-piece. Alice Deering, a pretty girl of seven- 
teen, is forbidden to hold any intercourse with the next door 
inhabitants, for the owner of the tenement, Sir George Grantley, and 
her mother, Mrs. Deering, are at “daggers drawn.” There is a 
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fascinating Captain Grantley, however, next door, and so he and 
Alice get on ladders and make love, with the wall between them, 
like Pyramus and Thisbe, but not with such a miserable result. A 
letter addressed to Miss Alice Deering arrives, which is from the 
baronet, proposing for her hand. Mrs. Deering replies to Sir George 
in no measured terms, declining the alliance. He comes to inquire 
into the matter, declaring that he has never addressed her on the 
subject. He is shown the letter, and then admits it as his own, 
written to Alice’s mother twenty years ago. Where has it been all 
this time ? An official communication from the authorities explains 
that in the demolition of the old post office the letter was found 
in a cranny between the wall and the letter box. Mrs. Deering now 
understands why the baronet never proposed to her in the long ago, 
as she considered he ought to have done after philandering after 
her, and her silence to Sir George is accounted for. The seniors 
renew their love-making, and the juniors gain their consent that they 
shall enter the state of matrimony. Mr. Lugg played well; so did 
Mr. Barraclough (he was made up far too youthfully), who sang a 
little ballad nicely. Miss Rutland made little of what might be a 
very charming part ; Miss Georgie Esmond was as sweet and natural 
a bonny English girl, only just out of the schoolroom, as one could 
wish to see, and should be able to fill the line of characters in which 
Miss Annie Hughes so excelled. I can give her no higher praise. 


“WOODBARROW FARM.” 


Original Comedy, in three acts, by JERoME K. JEROME. 
Placed in the Evening Bill at the Vaudeville Theatre, Tuesday, January 13, 1891. 


-. Mr. THOMAS THORNE. Ichabod oo ce oe 6G. CO. RAMNEY. 

-. Mr. BERNARD GOULD. Peters .. .. .. ~. Mr.J. WHEATMAN. 
Luke Cranbourne .. Mr. CrcrL M. YoRKE. Colonel Jack Dexter Mr. FRED THORNE. 
Mike Stratton .. .. Mr. HAMILTON-KNIGAT. Clara Dexter . Miss VANE. : 
Mr. Purtwee .. .. Mr.J.38. BLYTHE. Mrs. Rollitt -- «+ Miss EMILy THORNE. 
Hon. Tom Gussett .. Mr. F. GILLMORE. Rachael .. .. .. Miss WILLIAMSON. 
Baron Von Schorr .. Mr. F. GROVE. | Deborah Deacon .. Miss ELLA BANISTER. 
Richard Hanningford Mr. HAMILTON-KNIGHT. 


Two-and-a-half years ago (June 18, 1888) Mr. Jerome’s play was 
tried at a matinée at the Comedy Theatre, and was very favourably 
received. The original cast of the performance will be found in the 
July number of THE THEATRE of that year. The piece opens at the 
farm which gives the title to the play, where Allen Rollitt is discon- 
tented with his home and station ; he wishes for wealth, and a good 
position. He cannot appreciate the true affection that Deborah 
Deacon feels for him, for he has been bewitched by the showy fasci- 
nation of Clara Dexter, and he thinks that were he only wealthy he 
could offer himself to her. His cousin, Richard Hanningford, the 
heir to a fortune of some £200,000, has quarrelled with his father, 
and has been vagabondising abroad for years. Presently arrives Luke 
Cranbourne; he has, as he imagines, murdered Hanningford, and 
has brought home his confederate, Mike Stratton, who bears a strong 
resemblance to the supposed dead man, to impersonate him and 
claim the inheritance, which he is to share with Cranbourne. Strat- 
ton is in but poor health (he suffers from heart disease), and cannot 
bear the strain of assuming the character—the shock of being called 
by the dead man’s name is too much for him, and he drops dead. 
Richard Hanningford only stood between Allen Rollitt and the large 
fortune, as Mr. Purtwee, the lawyer, informs him, and so he at once 
comes into it. He leaves the farm, his mother, Mrs. Rollitt, and 


Piffin .. os « 
Allen Rollitt .. 
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Deborah, who love him so well, and begins the life of a man-about 
town in London. He sets up an establishment in St. James’s 
Mansions, is coached in the proper behaviour of a “swell” by Piffin, 
his valet, who, having lived in the best families, is looked upon by 
his master as a competent authority on all matters of etiquette, is 
preyed upon by Colonel Jack Dexter, a vaurien, and his little less 
Gisreputable associates, the Hon. Tom Gussett and Karon Von Schorr. 
To crown it all, piqued by Deborah’s insight into Clara Dexter’s 
character, which the true, honest girl sees through, Allen proposes to 
Clara, who, now that he is rich, accepts him. His career as a wealthy 
man and an accepted lover are cut short. Just as he is toasting 
Dame Fortune, a servant brings in a card, which is quickly followed 
by the veritable Richard Hanningford. He was left for dead, but 
recovered, and will give Allen half his fortune if he can tell him who 
it was that attempted his life. Allen could do so, for Clara Dexter 
has one soft spot in her nature, she really cares for Luke Cranbourne 
(whose wife she is), and she implores Allen’s silence and mercy for 
the would-be murderer. Allen’s eyes are opened as to her character, 
but he cannot bring disgrace and misery on the woman he has once 
loved, and so he seals his lips, and Cranbourne escapes the fit punish- 
ment of his crime. Mr. Jerome has appended to the programme 


Kingsley’s well-known lines, which fairly well give a clue to his 
story :— 


“ When all the world is young, lad, 

And all tke trees are green, 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen, 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And ride the world away, 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog its day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown, 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down, 
Creep home and take thy place there, 
Thy early friends among, 
God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young.” 


Allen Rollitt finds more than one face to welcome him back, for the 
last scene shows him once again in the old farm. His mother re- 
ceives him with open arms, and we may be pretty sure that his heart 
caught on the rebound will soon turn to Deborah and reward her 
for the patient enduring jlove she has bestowed on the wanderer. 
There are faults in Mr. Jerome’s play ; the dialogue though for the 
most part excellent, and frequently very brilliant, requires curtail- 
ment, and it must be admitted that although his “curtains” are in- 
variably strong, they are a trifle sudden. Some of his characters are 
remarkably well drawn, and his situations cleverly arranged. Mr. 
Thorne has been fortunate in securing very efficient representatives 
for his principal personages. Mr. Bernard Gould quite took the 
house by storm, he was so natural and fresh as the young Devon 
farmer, completely unsophisticated, and yet shrewd, manly, and 
honourable. His great passion for Clara Dexter was admirably 
shown, and his bitterness of disappointment when he finds his idol 
shattered was most truthfully shown. Miss Vane played with great 
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judgment, though utterly callous from her bringing up, to most of 
the world, whom she looks upon almost as legitimate prey, the 
actress let us see that in every nature there is some good, and showed 
us how Allen’s great and unselfish love for her, aroused within her 
something that was womanly and made her despise herself. Corrupt 
as she might be, she remained pure to her husband, for, bad as he 
was, she loved him; he was “kind to her in his way.” Mr. 
Hamilton-Knight, the original Mike Stratton, and Richard Hanning- 
ford confirmed the very high opinion that was expressed of his 
former performance of both characters—his impersonations were 
even stronger and more effective. Mr. Thomas Thorne’s Piffin was 
amusing, and quite in keeping with the author’s lines. Miss Thorne 
repeated her excellent performance of Mrs. Rollick, the sturdy plain- 
spoken countrywoman. Miss Ella Bannister made one point de- 
serving of great praise, when as Deborah, she learns from his own 
lips that Allen’s love is given to Clara, and not to herself, as she had 
led herself to hope. Her anguish, and her desire to conceal it, were 
very truthfully depicted; otherwise the character was not made 
sufficiently sympathetic. Mr. F. Thorne’s humour as the wine- 
bibbing old hypocrite, Colonel Dexter, was unforced. Luke Cran- 
bourne might have been a much more effective character than Mr. 
Cecil Yorke made of it. The other parts were satisfactorily filled. 
“ Woodbarrow Farm” was preceded by a one-act play, “ The Note of 
Hand,” written by Herbert Keith, in which Mr. F. Thorne played 
well as an unconventional Jew money-lender ; and Miss Annie Hill 
was thoroughly natural and most pleasing as Mabel, the young girl 
who had to plead for mercy for her lover, who is wrongfully sup- 
posed to have committed a forgery. 


“THE DANCING GIRL.” 


Original play, in four acts, by HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, Thursday, January 15, 1891. 


The Duke of Guisebury Mr. TREE. Lady Bawtree .. .. Miss ROSE LECLERCQ. 
Hon Reginald Slingsby Mr. F. Kerr. Lady Brislington .. Miss ADELAIDE GUNN. 
DavidIves .. .. .. Mr. FERNANDEZ, Sybil Crake... .. .. Miss NORREYs. 

John Christison.. .. Mr. FRED TERRY. DrusillaIves .. .. Miss JULIA NEILSON. 
Mr.Crake .. .. .. Mr. ALLAN. Faith Ives .. .. .. Miss B. HoRLOCK. 
Mr.Goldspink .. .. Mr. RopB HARWoop. Mrs. Leddra -. «» Mrs. E. H. BROOKE. 
Captain Leddra.. .. Mr. CHARLES HUDSON. Mrs. Christison .. .. Miss AYRTOUN. 


Chavles.. .. .. « Mr. LBITH. Sister Beatrice .. .. Miss LARA H&THCOTE, 
Cheevers .. .. Mr. BATSON. 


Henry Arthur Jones, in a lecture which he delivered some three 
months ago at the Toynbee Hall, gave us to understand that, in his 
opinion, the first and great mission of the drama was to amuse, but 
that at the same time it should elevate and instruct. Does his latest 
play, “The Dancing Girl,” uphold the tenets that he preaches? Itis . 
a marvellously powerful work up toa certain point. During three 
of the acts you are held breathless, waiting for the result. The last 
act is simply catching up the threads of the story, and is miserably 
poor. It is a sad experience of human life that the author sets 
before us. We have a Duke with all that the world can give—young, 
wealthy, surrounded by friends—but who wastes his life in dissipa- 
tion and reckless extravagance. During one of his visits to the 
Coulisses, we must imagine that he has come across “the dancing 
girl,” a beautiful Quakeress, who, tired and disgusted with her quiet 
life in the island of St. Endillion, situate somewhere off the Cornish 
coast, has, as her friends believe, obtained respectable work in 
London, but is really living the life of a wanton, and thus comes 
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under the protection of the Duke. There is a breakwater to be built, 
which would much benefit the inhabitants of the island. John 
Christison, a young engineer, has almost vowed his life to the 
carrying out of this scheme. The Duke, in a sudden fit of generosity, 
says that he will find the money to build this, and employs Christison 
to see it completed. He takes the young fellow to London with him, 
but once there, his Grace forgets his good intentions, and Christison, 
the lover of Drusilla Ives, the Dancing Girl, accepts a salary and does 
nothing, but lives under the same roof with the woman he is sup- 
posed to adore, and who yet is dwelling as the concubine of her 
wealthy protector. The Duke is not a bad man naturally ; it is the 
fault of his bringing up and his associates that have made him what 
he is. The better instincts of his nature are every now and then 
roused by Sybil Crake, the daughter of his land agent. He has 
“dragged her from under the horses’ feet” when some runaway 
animals had overthrown her, and though he saved her life at the 
expense of her becoming a cripple, and she was maimed, she was 
not soured. Hers is,the one pure character that we have in the play ; 
she remembers his act with love and gratitude, and she is waiting 
until the time shall come when she can “drag him from under the 
horses’ feet.” The Duke has been asked by Drusilla Ives in the past 
to make her his Duchess ; he answers, “ Do not ask me for the only 
gift I must refuse.” Ruined and nearly penniless, he gives a grand 
entertainment to finish his career. He has hoped that the woman on 
whom he has lavished so much would help him to turn over a new 
leaf. He has told her that but little of his fortune is left; will she 
share it with him, will she aid him in striking out for himself a new 
path in life? She answers him almost in the same words that he 
used to her, and so he determines that he will end it all. Old David 
Ives, the Quaker, has at length discovered his daughter’s occupation, 
and has come to London to try and snatch her from a life of infamy. 
He arrives at the house and finds her resplendent in jewels, the 
mistress of an expensive establishment, strrounded by guests, and 
then and there he commands her to return with him; but she is 
utterly depraved. She lives for admiration, she refuses to go with 
him, and then, in his agony, he hurls upon her a curse which, 
heartless even as she is, she cannot but feel. She falls sense- 
less on the staircase of the beautiful mansion which the Duke 
has provided for her. His guests are supposed to be outraged 
by the discovery of her real character ; even the Duke’s Aunt, Lady 
Bawtry, a woman who seems to consider that you may do anything 
you please so long as you are not found out, is utterly horrified and 
leaves the house, and then the Duke determines he will put an end 
to a life that has no longer any relish. The woman on whom he has 
squandered everything has refused him, his one great friend, the 
Honourable Reginald Slingsby, possessed of some £15,000 a year, has 
refused him pecuniary help for the building of the breakwater, has 
shown him that there is no truth in his protestations of friendship ; 
and so his Grace of Guisebery takes a little vial from his waistcoat 
pocket, and is just starting on that journey, the end of which is such 
a problem, as Sybil Crake, who has come to this party to see how it 
will all end, and has been in hiding to watch his actions, quickly 
lays her hand upon his arm and takes the vial from him. This is the 
end of the third act. The fourth is really useless. We know that 
the Duke will marry Sybil Crake, we know that we shall hear of the 
“beautiful pagan,” the dancing girl’s death, and we know that John 
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Christison’s heart will be given to her sister, her second self, Faith 
Ives, quite as lovely, but as pure as the other was foul, and there is 
no reason for the introduction of a Sister of Mercy appearing to tell 
us that “the dancing girl” has died repentant, save for the comfort 
of her father. The last act might haye been done away with, and a 
few sentences at the end of the third would have wound up the 
play, and then Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s work, though giving us the 
very worst side of human nature, would have given us one of its 
truest pictures. It showed us the depravity of life, but it also showed 
us how a good woman can by persistent efforts win back a weak frail 
man to a better life. I scarcely know to which of the three principals 
I can award the palm, for they were all so good. Miss Julia Neilson 
as Drusilla Ives, the “ Dancing Girl,” was such a beautifu! demon, so 
winning and so attractive in her wickedness, that it was easy to 
understand how the world should be at her feet. On the other hand, 
Miss Norreys as Sybil Crake was so pure and so good, that it was no 
wonder she should develop in the thoughtless Duke of Guisebury 
something of her own nature. Mr. Tree’s performance of this latter 
character was excellent, for, from the commencement to the close, 
he let us see that under wiser bringing up his life would have been 
as good and valuable as, from his unfortunate surroundings, it had 
become vicious and worthless, until the woman’s saving hand 
redeemed it from utter ruin. Mr. F. Kerr gave us a finished por- 
trait of the gentleman of position who lives for himself alone. 
Mr. Fred Terry has a very unsympathetic part. It is one that is 
cleverly drawn, but that naturally would not attract an audience. 
Mr. Fernandez was too hard-and stern for a Quaker. Miss Rose 
Leclercq, though she had not much to do, made her part a strong 
one from the excellence of her acting, and I do not think I have 
ever seen Miss Blanche Horlock to better advantage. Whatever the 
result of the play may be, whether it run or not for some time, it 
will, at least, have added to the author’s literary reputation. 


“JOAN OF ARC.” 


Original burlesque, by J. L. SHINE and ADRIAN Ross, music by F. OSMOND CARR. 
First produced at the Opera Comique, Saturday, January 17, 1891. 


Arthur de Richemont Mr.ARTHUR ROBERTS. Mayor of Orleans .. Mr.G. Moore. 

Charles VII.. .. .. Mr.J.L. SHINE. Joan ofArc.. .. .. Miss Emma CHAMBEBS, 
Jaques D’Arc .. .. Mr. CHARLES DANBY. Marie .. .. .. .. Miss GRACE PEDLEY. 
Talbot.. .. .. .. Miss ALMA STANLEY. Yolande of Bar.. .. Miss LINDA VERNER. 
Fill-up-the-good .. Mr. E. BANTOCK. Catherine of Rochelle Miss P. BRouGHON, 
The Bishop of Bovril } Mr. W. WARD. Duchess of Alengon.. Miss F. MONTEITH. 
Village Schoolmaster oclgye , Isabelle D’Arc .. .. Miss LOUISE GOURLAY. 
New York Herald .. Miss E. BLENHEIM. Blanche D'Arc .. .. Miss KATIE SEYMOUR. 


It is a little surprising that anyone should attempt to burlesque 
the character of Joan of Arc, for it is one that must be admired by 
al!, and by some is reverenced. To travestie such a famous woman 
without wounding the susceptibilities of many would be impossible, 
and, therefore, Messrs. J. L. Shine and Adrian Ross are compelled 
to subordinate their principal réle, and bring into prominence Arthur 
de Richemont, the Constable of France. Mr. Arthur Roberts makes 
this, his part, a very droll one from his own capabilities. The authors 
have not aided him very much until they gave him a topical song, 
“ Round the Town,” which is certainly very funny, and is a duet for 
himself and Mr. Charles Danby, who is very nearly as humourous as 
his fellow singer. There is really no story to tell about Joan of Arc. 
It brings in some little historical bits, and is made the vehicle for 
some very pretty scenery, and for some charming dresses. Miss 
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Emma Chambers, as Joan, did all that was possible with a weak 
part. Miss Grace Pedley had some very charming numbers, which 
she sang, I might almost say, to perfection; and Miss Katie Sey- 
mour realised in her dances the very poetry of motion as Blanche 
D’Are. Miss Phyllis Broughton had comparatively a subordinate 
character. Miss Alma Stanley as Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, could 
not help looking handsome, and sang in a manner that made us 
wish we could more often hear her sweet but not powerful voice 
more frequently. Mr. Shine, part author, was on the opening night 
suffering from hoarseness, and was evidently in ill health, and could 
not do justice to the part of Charles VII., but will no doubt by this 
time have worked up the character. Mr. F. Osmond Carr’s music 
struck me as being better in the orchestration than in the vocal 
portion ; some of it is very brightand catchy. Mr, George Edwardes 
has spared no expense in the mounting of the burlesque, and has 
secured an excellent chorus which Mr. Stanislaus has trained most 
effectively. The house presented a remarkably pretty appearance ; 
Messrs. Campbell Smith and Co. having been entrusted with its 
re-decoration, a work which they have carried out in the most 


tasteful manner, their scheme of colour consisting of dark crimson 
and gold. 





























CEcIL HOWARD. 


SSS 


Musical Notes. 






There are still left many people whose good nature will allow them to enjoy 
a biography written from the standpoint of sincere admiration, and to such the 
“Life of Gounod,” by Madame de Bovet,® may be commended as pleasant 
reading. Necessarily it is incomplete, for the life of the composer is still 
happily spared, and it is possible he may yet produce another masterpiece 
worthy to rank with “Faust” or “Romeo.” But the biography is not prema- 
ture, for Gounod attained the height of his reputation nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, and though he may sustain his reputation yet, he is not likely now 
to produce any work which will materially modify the verdict of posterity as 
to his place in the musical hierarchy. 









What is that place? Is Gounod a clever musician of the day, or has he 
already taken his place among the immortals. Madame de Bovet has no doubt 
upon the point ; she ranks him among the great creators, Bach, and Beethoven, 
and Mozart. She admits, indeed, that his lustre is somewhat less brilliant than 
theirs, but she accounts for it by assuming it as natural “that the standard of 
art should be lowered in proportion to the expansion of its cultus. . . . Not 
only has a taste for the arts become general among the public, but the creative 
faculty is divided among a greater number of individuals ; if there exists only a 
limited amount in every definite period, its intensity must necessarily be 
\ diminished by a larger distribution.” Hence we cannot expect any musician of 
the present day to be either a Bach or a Beethoven ; he must necessarily be so 
much less than either by the precise amount of divine afflatus subtracted for 
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the needs of the larger number now aspiring to the rank of musical creator. 
The theory is a very pretty one as it stands, but it might be made still neater 
by reduction into a mathematical form thus—the standard of individual genius 
varies inversely as the number of the genii. If you wish, therefore, to know 
by how much Gounod is lower than Beethoven, ascertain the number of profes- 
sional musicians at the present time, and the corresponding number at the 
beginning of the century, divide the latter by the former, and, as a certain 
e gue used to say, the result is the answer. ‘1 his is a terrible reflection for 

yal Academies, Conservatoires, and Schools of Music. These bodies suppose 
that they are raising the general level of musical culture ; they are not aware 
that in doing so they are dragging the great genius down to that level, by 
absorbing all his available sources of inspiration to dissipate them amongst the 


‘ ordinary herd. 


But a truce to speculation. Like too many artistic theories, this of Madame 
de Bovet will not bear too much pressure. It gives way when you seek to erect 
another storey on it. Fortunately the interest of the book does not in any way 
depend on the validity of this particular speculation. We may visit;M. Gounod in 
his elegant residence on the Place Malesherbes, notice his silk neckerchief and 
white flannel shirt, the velvet cap he always wears, and ihe patent leather shoes 
on the feet, of whose reatness he is so remarkably proud ; we may even follow 
the details of his artistic career, without troubling ourselves to enquire whether 
he is really the snecessor of Mozart or the next-of-kin to Raphael. 


Much has been made of the comparative failure of “ Faust" on its first pro- 
duction—too much, perhaps, for the failure was modified by some tokens of 
success. The critics were adverse, some decidedly, others with reserve ; the 
audiences were cold and hesitating, but with an inclination towards approval. 
And these solid facts remain, that the opera ran four months, and that M. 
Choudens gave 10,000 francs for the score, thereby making, perhaps, the best 
— ever made by a music publisher. The offer would scarcely have been 
made had not the astute publisher recognised the germs of popularity hidden 
under the seeming popular indifference. It is not fair, therefore, to reproach 
the French nation with their failure to recognise the merits of the work until 
Germany and England had first discovered them. It is more to the purpose to 
blame them because they have not listened with patience to the religious works 
= the composer’s later days, ‘‘The Redemption” and the requiem “ Mors et 

ita.” 








Not the least interesting part of Madame de Bovet’s volume is that in which 
she records Gounod’s views of other composers. Of the great masters of the 
past, Mozart is his adoration ; but of Beethoven he says, “in his course he 
covers a broader sphere, and throws the shadow of his wings over a vaster 
space.” Palestrina was the guide of his youth, Weber the inspiration of his 
maturity, and of “ Der Freischiitz” he makes this apposite remark, “It is music 
one would not like to meet at night.” He is Catholic enough in taste to appre- 
ciate also the fertility and liveliness of Rossini. Berlioz he sums up with great 
judgment as “an incomplete genius,” “a god who is a slave to his transports.” 
He had a high opinion of Bizet. When “Carmen” was produced, “the only 
one among the audience who defended it against the dislike or indifference of 
the public was Gounod.” These “appreciations” make up a record highly 
creditable both to the head and to the heart of the composer of “ Faust.” 





The book is adorned with a good etching of the composer at work, and with 
two facsimiles of his scores; altogether it is a welcome addition to the library 
of the amateur. 


J. B. CARLILE. 


THE Roya ENG.iisH Opera Hovse is the appropriate name with which Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte has christened his magnificent new theatre. The title is an old 
one, for the Lyceum was known by it in, or about, 1810. It was retained till 
the old appellation was resumed upon the re-building of the theatre twenty- 
four years later. Even then the old name was used as a sub-title, and Mr. 
Arnold imparted to it some significance by producing Barnett’s opera of “The 
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Mountain Sylph.” Since, however, we possess an — opera, this old title 
is a well-chosen one for the new theatre. The architect who designed the 
exterior of the building, which has been planned by others, must be congratu- 
lated on having produced the most picturesque piece of theatre architecture in 
London. Details of the house itself will appear in our next number. 


Music RECEIVED. 

From W. Morley and Co., 127, Regent Street : The “Bergomask Danse,” for 
pianoforte, by Carl Malemberg ; an_easy piece, suitable for those not very far 
advanced. ‘La Naiade Valse,’ by Theo. Bonheur; very tuneful, and likely to 
become popular on account of its pretty melody. Two songs, “A King of the 
Deep” and “Within the Shadow,” by J. M. Capel, do not show much merit ; 
the former, however, may make a fairly successful song for a bass. A new 
song, by Gerald Lane, “ Down by the Sea,” is very pretty, and, we should 
ny: will become quite as popular as the same composer's “ When the Lights are 

w.” 

From Robert Cocks and Co. we have received two songs, from the pen of 
Annie E. Armstrong, viz.: ‘“Unquenchable” and “Bygone Times”; the 


former is a charming song, and a good tenor could make a splendid effect 
with it. 


PP 2 


Our Art Gallery. 





Tue History or ReyNoups’s Picture or “THE Tracic Muse.”—Mr. 
Russell, the author of “The History of Modern Europe,” sung the praises of 
Mrs. Siddons under the title of “The Tragic Muse,” before that celebrated 
actress left London. His verses are forgotten, but they may have suggested 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds the subject of his famous picture. The sittings were 
probably given in either April or September in 1783, and continued into the 
spring of 1784, in which year it was exhibited at the Royal Academy. In 
quality of colour, the stateliness of the action, and the loftiness of the expres- 
sion, the picture ranks amongst the finest of this master’s. It has been 
supposed that the conception of this work was suggested by Michael Angelo’s 
“‘Tsaiah.” Mrs. Siddons, however, told Mr. Phillips that it was the production 
of pure accident. Sir Joshua had begun the head and figure from a different 
point of view, but while he was occupied in the preparation of some colour, 
she changed her position to look at a picture hanging on the wall of the room. 
When he again looked at her, and saw the action she had assumed, he requested 
her not to move, and thus arose the beautiful and expressive figure we see in 
the picture. This may be strictly true of the position of the head, but the 
upraised arm is that of the Prophet, and the two attendant figures prove that 
Reynolds thought of the Sistine Chapel. These figures are called by some 
Pity and Terror, and by others Pity and Remorse, but they represent, in 
greater probability, Crime and Remorse. One bears a bowl, the other the 
dagger of Tragedy, and there is nothing of pity in the expression of either. 
Sir Joshua painted the head of one of these figures from his own, and the study 
is in the possession of Mr. W. Mayor. According to Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. 
Siddons used to describe Sir Joshua as taking her by the hand and leading her 
up to his platform with the words “ Ascend your undisputed throne, bestow on 
me some idea of the Tragic Muse.” On which, she said, “I walked up the 
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MRS. SIDDONS AS THE “TRAGIC MUSE.” 
From a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., now on view at the Guelph Exhibition. 
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steps, and seated myself in the attitude in which the Tragic Muse now appears.” 
Another charming anecdote is related of this picture. Sir Joshua had painted 
his name in the gold border of the drapery. Mrs. Siddons, on examining the 
picture, perceived it, and remarked upon it to Sir Joshua. He replied, with a 
sort of poetical courtesy, “I could not lose the honour this opportunity afforded 
me of going down to posterity on the hem of your garment.” The original 
picture was sold to M. de Calonne for 800 guineas. At the sale of his pictures, 
in 1795, “The Tragic Muse” passed into the hands of W. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
for Norwich, for £700. From him Mr. Watson Taylor purchased it for £909,' 
and at his sale, in 1822, it was bought by the first Marquis of Westminster for: 
1,760 guineas, and the public are indebted to the present owner, the Duke of: 
Westminster, for the loan of this picture to the Exhibition of the Royal House: 
of Guelph, at the New Gallery in Regent Street. There is an excellent replica. 
of the picture at Langley Park, Stowe, the seat of Mr. Harvey, M.P., given by: 
Sir Joshua to Mr. Harvey’s grandfather in exchange for a large boar-hunt by 
Snyders, which Sir Joshua admired, and whick used to hang in the place now! 
filled by “ The Tragic Muse.”’ This is certainly the finest example of the pic- 
ture after the original in the Guelph Exhibition. The replica in Dulwich’ 
College Gallery (which is the one marked in Sir Joshua’s account as sold to M. 
Desenfans in June, 1789, for £735), is inferior, and, according to Northcote, 
was painted by Score, then one of Sir Joshua’s assistants. It is signed, and 
dated “1789” on the edge of the robe. There is a replica (including only the 
upper part of the figure) in the possession of Mrs. Combe, of Edinburgh ; and 
another, a full-length, in Lord Normanton’s Gallery, of the history of which 
we know but little. The picture has been engraved several times, amongst the 
most famous of the plates being Hayward’s and Joseph Webb’s, the latter 
being in the possession of Mr. George Rees, of 115, Strand, from whom 
copies can still be obtained. 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE RoyaL Hovse or GuE.PpH, now being held in the 
New Gallery, Regent Street, is peculiarly rich in dramatic portraits and relics, 
{ amongst the latter being Garrick’s stick and snuff-box. The South Gallery, 
' which is devoted to Arts, Letters, and Science, contains the cream of the 
| theatrical portraits, which include several of Garrick, and those of Chas. 
: Matthews the elder, Mrs. Matthews, Sheridan, Gay, Goldsmith, Congreve, John 

Fawcett, Mrs. Billington, Sam Foote, Quin (a grand portrait by Gainsborough), 
' Mrs. Siddons as “The Tragic Muse,” Mrs. Hartley, Mrs. Mary Robinson, 

Harriet Mellon, Colley Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Bannister, Mrs. Jordan, Peg 
Woffington, Mrs. Garrick, Watson, Edward Moore, Fielding, Vanbrugh, and 
others. The Garrick Olub has sent an important picture by G. Clint, showing 
Edmund Kean, Oxberry, Munden, and other actors of that day in the final 
: scene of “A New Way to Pay Oid Debts.” Another fine dramatic picture 
' represents the Kemble family in “‘ Henry VIII.,” with Mrs. Siddons as Cathe- 
rine. The North Gallery contains portraits of Madame Bacelli (the dancer) 
and Sheridan, both by Reynolds, and a group representing Eliza Anne Linley 
and her brother, by Gainsborough. In the Balcony Zoffany’s three pictures of 
Garrick and Foote in character form the chief attraction, in addition to Rey- 
nolds’s portraits of Mrs. Siddons, Garrick, and Gay, and Hogarth’s portrait of 
Mrs. Garrick. 
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Our Amateurs Play-Box. 


THE OxLp TENISONIANS.—The Old Tenisonians have nothing to do with 
the laureate, but they are one with him in spirit. With him they 
feel that it were ill to “cast into the endless shade what is so wonderfully 
made.” And with courage born of principle they snatch from the 
jaws of undeserved neglect “The Scrap of Paper.” Wonderful comedy! 
Elusive charm! An airy fairy thing, which as we settle to examine, 
probe, and master, melts through our fingers, and leaves us only its author’s 
name. Was ever a play like this, so full of words, so crammed with stage 
business, yet so marvellously clear in action. Why, a company of deaf mutes 
could interpret it. The amateur doesn’t live who could destroy all its effect ; 
and of how many plays could that be said? When, therefore, a band of actors 
comes along, passably versed in stage lore and not above rehearsing with per- 
sistence, the entertainment is sure to be acceptable. So, indeed, it proved at 
the little hall in Chenies Street. It was not a case of two stars and a bundle of 
sticks. There was a level struck and maintained throughout. And that level 
was quite up to the average, if not a degree or two above it. Miss Kate Arnold 
and Mr. Herts were a lively pair as hero and heroine. They knew what they 
had to do, and did it, keeping us on the qui vive all the time. Mr. Cartwright 
rather oyerdid the boorishness of Sir John, but his rough vigour in the second 
act strengthened the scene finely, Miss Maud Darrell acting with decision and 
breadth as his wife. Mrs. Gascoigne made of Miss Penguin a grotesque but 
not unnatural old maid ; and Mr. Arnold, as the entomologist, diverted the 
audience hugely. Miss Cartwright and Mr. Gridley might have put more dash 
and playfulness into their youthful lovers; and the whole play might with 
advantage have been taken in quicker time, but for a first night performance 
this is not a heinous crime. 


QUEEN’s CoLLEGE, Hariey Srreet.—Poor old Sophocles! Abandoned 
betwixt Scylla and Charybdis, which fate does he prefer, pitiless desertion 
or the ruinous honours of the untaught. To be mentioned occasionally as a 
person—yes, person is the term—who tried his hand at play-writing before 
“dramatic construction ** was understood, or to be exploited by a well-meaning 
lot of inefficients. What a penalty of greatness! and what an awful time the 
poor fellow must have in Hades, discussing his plight with a crowd of bored 
shadows, and vainly seeking a grain of comfort one side the argument or 
t’other. We, who intend to do something big and write our names large in the 
annals of the world, never contemplate such a fate as this. To have all the 
stuffing knocked out of our work by duffers, or never to be seen and rarely 
heard of. Whatafate! Poor old Sophocles! To write a classic, and find your- 
self turned into a sandwich-man, to advertise “a ragged school, or any kind of 
college,” must be hard. Good Christian folk, pray we may never be so served ! 
But what’s the to-do about, and why this pity lavished upon him who now is 
coupled with the only Sims? Well, here lies the cause. Just prior to Christmas 
there was a brave coil in Harley Street, where,in the college named in honour of 
our Sovereign Lady, for three nights together “‘ The Antigone” was played! in 
Greek ! by girls! to professional monuments of erudition, and society sieves of 
empty chatter. Oh! how funny and how pitiful it was. Sophocles, bereft of 
dignity, of grandeur, and of passion! a Niagara of indistinctly uttered 
unfamiliar words rushing and gushing, tumbling and rumbling and mumbling 
from the lips of a score of pretty girls, with just three timid dashes and one 
fine flash of dramatic comprehension to go round. The popular poet—name for 
the moment forgotten—has it, “what could you wish for more?” Asa 
curiosity, nothing. As an amateur performance of a splendid tragedy, much. 
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_ To hear Creon’s tyrannous thunderings changed to the flute-like whisperings of 


a gentle lady ; to note the majestic music of the grand old Greek turned to 
jangling discord ; to witness scenes, instinct with the greatest human passions, 
mauled and mangled by passionless maids, was sad in the extreme. Against 
these depressing influences nothing had much power ; not the graceful swayings 
and willowy wavings of the daintily-dressed chorus, nor the earnestness and 
effort of pretty well everyone on the stage; and had it not been for the 
Antigone, the Hemon, and the Messenger, our spirits would have sunk to zero. 
In these performances, however, was a fund of dramatic intention sufficient to 
revive us somewhat, and to these actresses be all the thanks. Miss Frances 
Whittow, as the heroine, was touching, natural, and charming. She was not 
Antigone, of course, but she suggested the character with pretty womanliness. 
Miss Winifred Langridge and her sister Edith hurtled themselves into their parts 
with reckless energy, and, possessing a spark or two of the divine flame, fanned 
it to such a blaze that, crude, girlish, angular as they were, their fire stood out 
in such brilliant contrast with the tameness of their fellows, that the audience 


was enraptured ; and Sophocles in the original, by painstaking students, was 
voted a success. 


THE Romany.— Ring out the old, ring in the new : Ring out the false, ring 
in the true,” has been the cry of many these last three years. But really there 
is more than we think among the old that is worthy of salvation. There’s “‘ Henry 
Dunbar,” for example. Miss Braddon cum Tom Taylor. Not a promising 
partnership, one sneers, for the destruction of old conventions and the discovery 
of dramatic Canaan. But how they open our eyes, when we come to them after 
many years’ rest. How interesting and how fresh it seems, after the hack- 
neyed resurrection-pie of our end of the century dramatists. Why, there’s a 
—_ we actually don’t know dnd can’t guess, if we haven’t read the book. 
And there’s a hero who actually isn’t falsely accused, and whose sufferings 
are real, and who does commit a crime! No misunderstanding, no manufac- 
tured evidence ; everything straightforward, and everything real. Yet this is 
not the work of an ambitious young man bitten with the Ibsen fever, but a 
twenty-year-old play, written by a mere pot-boiling hack writer, condemned even 
in his own day as unimaginative, mechanical, and dull. O tempora, O mores ! 
The wheel of time, indeed, does bring the lowest to the top, the despised toa place 
of honour. And with “ Henry Dunbar,” as Ophelia says, “ how the wheel becomes 
it.” The Romany deserve well of the amateur universe for reviving the piece. 
And they deserve well for producing it as they did. It is not often one sees 
such good all-round acting at St. George’s Hall as they showed. Mr. Trollope 
is safe and sound in almost anything. From low comedy to (amateur) tragedy 
he can flit with the careless unconcern of the butterfly. He knows his 
business and he does it. As Henry Dunbar, however, he strikes a deeper note 
than this. He is no longer a capable actor, filling a part with more than 
average ability, but a man really driven into an awkward corner, a man really 
suffering from remorse. It is not an even performance, and he loses his hold 
of the character from time to time, but the end is better than the beginning, 
and the end being the more difficult, the actor’s credit is not endangered by 
this inequality. Mr. Martin, with a true comedian’s instinct, seizes upon the 
Major, a humourous sketch, and elaborates him into a type of rascality worthy 
to live beside Robert Macaire and Baron Croodle. Great talents are not 
needed for work like this, but the talent must be matured and finely educated, 
otherwise disastrous over-acting would ensue, and Mr. Martin’s talent for 
eccentric comedy, as here displayed, must be little short of perfection. Mrs. 
Charles Sim always dignifies melo-drama and lends it a natural and domestic 
look no other amateur can suggest. This in itself is of immense value to such 
a Fz: And when, in addition, one considers her versatility and strong sense 
of humour, it is seen that Mrs. Sim is the actress for Margaret Wentworth. 


Of a truth, her acting naturalises an uncommonly artificial part, and sheds such 
a soft glow of womanly affection around it that the play became truest in what 
would be called its most melo-dramatic moments. Mr. Bright is a clever actor, 
and can do anything with a character like Jerrams, the fussy old waiter. He 
errs perhaps on the side of over —s but it’s a good fault in an amateur. 

he lovers were 80-80, too self-conscious 


They are so drearily neutral, as a rule. 
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to he good. Mr. Spencer mace a capital detective, conventional, but quite 
unstagey ; and Mis; Tiere shewed promise in the brightly written part of a 
ous servant girl. 


Dersy A. D. C.—How anyone can expect a smooth or an interesting produc- 
tion when not even the ls come patly, passes comprehension. We ought to 
have left all this rag-tag and bob-tail business of amateur acting far bebind by 
this time. But, though it’s not “greatly to their credit,” it must be said that at 
the Derby A.D.C.’s performance of “ An Unequal Match,” the prompter was in 
great demand. Several fair pieces of work were quite spoiled by uncertainty in 
words. Surely if it is worth while taking the trouble to rehearse, it is worth 
while learning what the author wishes you to say. At Derby, however, they 
think otherwise, and, in consequence, the general effect is one of ruggedness, 
roughness, and uncertainty. Miss Ethel Horne must not be classed with the 
majority. Her study of Hester was worthy of that much abused word 
“study.” She had looked at the woman from all points of the compass. The 
country girl and the town madam were both defined with clearness. The tones 
were true. The maaners were fitting. It wasan unpretentious piece of acting, 
but in every way artistic and deserving of praise. Miss Florence Pope was 
impressive as Mrs. Montressor, and Bessy in the hands of Miss Beatrice Leech 
became a very charming girl. Mr. Court played Dr. Botcherby with restraint 
and a nice sense of character, and Blenkinsop, so easily turned into farce, Mr. 
Leech handled with the utmost care and discretion. Mr. Bowrirg used a little 
too much emphasis as Grazehrook, but was in other respects satisfactory ; his 
one fault being precisely the quality needed by Mr. Eddowes as Harry Arncliffe, 
who, with many excellent features to recommend him, was sadly deficient in 
colour and force. Sir Sowerbys, Chillingham, and Tofts were all fairly played, 
and but for the constant interposition of the prompter, the production might 
have deserved the applause lavished upon it. 

CrysTaL PataceE ATHENAUM.—“ Jim the Penman” was bound to get to 
Anerley and the Crystal Palace Atheneum. They are not enterprising 
in the suburbs, but they can no more resist the backwash of a wave 
of revivalism than a cat can resist a dish of cream. And “Jim” 
having been run pretty freely in London, it was certain to turn up again 
where London's taste is first reflected. At Anerley there is generally 
a surprise in store, and over “Jim” there was a bigger one than usual. 
They are always equal to an interesting production, but rarely to a good 
all-round one. Three or four of their actors can put enough life into a play to 
keep it going and make it absorbing while they are on the stage, but the com- 
pany as a whole is not a strong one. To the astonishment of many, however, 
they all came out vivid, and strong, and effective in “Jim,” and these per- 
formances will be recorded among the best they have ever given. There were 
several very prominent efforts, naturally. In suchaplay there must be. Half- 
a-dozen of the characters are so pronounced that the actors would be at fault if 
they did not stand out very plainly from the ruck. But there was an air of 
thoroughness about it all. The five-line parts were in such capable hands that 
the first ground for congratulation is not the brilliance of the club’s six stars, 
but the level attained by the rank and file. Mr. Frankish was the Jim, and, 
though a trifle theatrical, he played it soundly. To be sure, taste in melo-drama 
is changing, and we now willingly resign the honest breadth of the Surrey for 
the elegance and polish of the Haymarket.; Still, transpontine though his 
method be, Mr. Frankish appeals with rugged force to an uninitiated audience, 
and his Jim wes highly popular. Mrs. Frankish, too, has had enough experience 
for Mrs. Ralston, of whom she gives a new reading. A youthful Mrs. Ralston 
is an artistic mistake. There should be age enough to put us at our ease, and 
hint that the “hey-day in the blood is tame, is humble, and waits upon the 
judgment ;” else come thronging hideous suspicions that the heroine and Per- 
cival are not all they should be. Mrs. Frankish lost sight of this, perhaps, or, 
maybe, was loth to sacrifice beauty to art. Whatever the reason, it was a mis- 
take. But, that insisted on, our only ground for quarrel disappears. In all 
else the clever actress was quite admirable. Mr. Boulton made a new departure 
as Hartfeld. He has been hero, light comedian, elocutionist, and character 
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old man. He now adds villain to the list, and is best of all as that. Erring on 
the side of realism (not to be confounded with-naturalism, please), he misses a 
little by avoiding all violent contrast. His light and shade are pearl-grey and 
apple-green. Everything is delicate as a rose-leaf. In his sombre moments, 
there are no ultramarine shadows, there is no tinge of dragon’s blood. He will 
delight feminine playgoers by the feathery lightness of his touch. Men will 
complain that he wants virility. He hints at fiendishness, but never bares his 
heart and shows the gall a’boiling. But he wants only this one thing to make 
his study perfect. Mr. Bathurst is not framed as lovers, in-our conventional 
judgments, should be. He is the personification of thorough-going honesty and 
matter-of-fact common-sense. That, too, he makes Louis Percival. But with 
such force and driving emphasis does he put this reading forward, that we 
accept it and think him the most real Percival we have seen. “To him and his 
manliness the play owed an incalculable deal. Mr. Aste did little with a fine 
part, but was unobtrusive ; and Mr. Cyril Beaumont did much with a poor one, 
making the paste and scissors peer a modest fellow with blood in his veins. 
Mr. Thornton was capital as the political chatterbox, but as much cannot be 
said for the gentleman who shared his confidences. Miss Becker was winning 
and girlish as Agnes Ralston ; her brother was a marvel of sedateness for a 
cadet with an eye for fun; and Mrs. Markwich got nearly all Lady Duns- 
combe’s good things right over the obstructive orchestra and in among the 
people, which was greatly to her credit, considering how shamefully the stage- 
manager had treated her. 


Irvine A.D.C.—* The Tempest ” is better fitted for reading than for acting. It 
is a dull play on the stage, and it would take all the art of an Augustus Harris to 
make it bearable as a spectacle. Phelps would never have produced it had not his 
fame as a Shakespearean student forced his unwilling hand, nor would it 
have appeared at the Queen’s in 1871, had not Miss Henrietta Hodson, of the 
sweet voice, set her heart upon the songs of Ariel. Undramatic to a degree, 
it needs exceptionable talent among the actors to invest it with any personal 
interest, and for this reason it should be caviare to the amateur. The Irving 
A.D.C. have, however, surmounted so many stumbling blocks, that ‘“ The 
Tempest,” with its numberless impediments, piqued them,-and have a try at 
it they must. Their performances of the 9th and the 11th November have 
made them wiser men. Everything was done for the play that could be done, 
at St. George’s Hall, but it never was alive for five minutes together. Stage- 
managed with uncommon skill, and dressed with richness and taste, its nobles 
and fairies, magician and princess, monster and mariners, were unconvincing. 
Creatures of a dream, they came like shadows and so went, leaving no lasting 
impression behind. Thunders and lightnings, eerie darkness, flashing lime- 
lights, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s melodious music, and a choral host from the 
Academy, all did their very best, but the result was out of all proportion 
to their efforts. Every now and then came a vivid bit of acting, 
meteor-like dispersing the gloom ; but the general effect was not 
happy, and “The Tempest” cannot be ranked with “Much Ado,” 
“Love’s Labour Lost,” “As You Like It,’ or other of the club’s more 
noteworthy productions. What it might have been with a stronger Prospero, 
may only be dimly imagined. Perhaps, with Mr. Macey nobly declaiming the 
magnificent poetry of that part, an utterly different play might have been pre- 
sented ; a play close knit around one majestic figure, dominating the whole 
personnel of the comedy. But Mr. Littleton, though he be a clever Falstaff, 
cannot rise to the height of Prospero ; he lacks imagination and voice, and 
splendid presence, dignity, and fine gesture have little power to make amends. 
Mrs. Bell and Mr. Buckley were a pretty pair as Miranda and her Ferdinand. 
The _ have made them poetical, and they speak their blank verse with taste 
and skill ; their best scene was charmingly played. Mr. Bell was very effeetive 


as the hbo Gonzalo, and had he been given more verse to speak, none would 


have grumbled. Mr. Stockley and Mr. Thompson were quite endurable; but 
some of their companions, with regret it must be said, were not. The minor 
actors were, indeed, far from reaching Irving form. A better Stephano than 
Mr, Clark could not have been ; he was funny without being forced, and 
Shakespeare’s wit seemed thicker than usual as he delivered it. Mr. Sher- 
brooke, as Trinculo, could do little beyond looking the jester, and that he did 
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to perfection. A long way ahead of anything came Mr. Macey’s Caliban. This 
was a performance cleverer than his age Oe fine as that was, and more 
honourable than his Friar m“ Much Ado,”’which was just as near the ideal as it 
could be. For greater strength or equal imaginative force, the London stage 
might be searched in vain for any character study to compare with this masterly 
assumption; and in history the Irving “Tempest” will be associated entirely 
with Mr. Macey’s brilliantly clever Caliban. 


Oe 


Reviews. 


“ Dramatic Sketches.” Six plays by J. A. Wheatley. (W.H. Allen and Co., Ld.) 

These plays were originally written and successfully performed for the benefit 
of various public institutions connected with the author’s native town of Car- 
lisle. They may, as he remarks, serve to recall to those who witnessed them 
many pleasant hours passed amidst scenes and associations now, alas! swiftly 
gliding into the annals of the past. But that is all ; for the wit is forced, the 
dialogue is weak, and the plots lack clear construction. It is a pity the 
author did not rest content with the practical outcome of his inventive genius, 
for, taken as a whole, these sketches cannot lay any claim to a place in dramatic 
literature. 


“ The Dramatic Works of Jean Racine.” A metrical English:version by Robert 
Bruce Boswell, M.A., Oxon. Twovols. (George Bell and Sons). 

The task of translating Racine’s tragedies is an extremely difficult one, and 
cemands a learned appreciation of his plays, owing to a curiosa felicetas of lan- 
guage that confers the stamp of originality upon the style rather than on the 
thoughts, which would often appear tame and common-place if expressed in 
less felicitously chosen terms. Mr. Boswell has overcome this difficulty in a 
Jaudable manner, and has presented us with a scholarly translation, accompanied 
by a concise biographical notice and an engraved portrait of the dramatist, 
whose works deserve to ke more generally studied in this country than they are 
at present. 


“ Comedies,” by Alfred de Musset; translated and edited, with an introductory 
notice, by S. L. Gwynn. (Walter Scott), 

The buoyancy of De Musset’s ideas shows in strong relief against the 
magnificent expression given to sophistical reasonings in these famous comedies, 
which possess something of Shakespeare’s prodigality, minus the bard’s reserve. 
Heine summed up the verdict of criticism on this dramatist’s efforts when he 
said that “ the Muse of Comedy kissed him on the lips, but the Muse of Tragedy 
on the heart.” The little comedy of “A Door must be either Open or Shut” 
holds the stage best of all his works. Nothing in De Mussct, who makes his 
proverbs as he proceeds, is fuller of charming phrases. One recalls, as one reads 
it, the author’s reply to Scribe when Scribe asked “ How do you manage it? I 
write with no idea but to amuse the people, and yet I cannot make them laugh 
as you do.” “Ah!” said De Musset, “but I write to amuse myself.” It 
would be impossible better to define the artistic spirit. 


“ Japanese Plays,” by the late Thos, R.H, McClatchie; edited by his brother, 
Ernest 8. McClatchie, [lustrated. (London: W. H. Allen and Co.), 

_ The “Ingoldsby Legends,” with their grotesque inversions and hyper-metrical 

violations of all known rules of prosody, scarcely offer themselves as a model to 
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that later tyro.in humourous verse who shall lack Barham’s rollicking gift of 
invention and daring faculty of rhyme. The sensible amateur actor will not, 
in his choice of character parts, invite invidious comparison by selecting such as 
owe their popularity to the knowledgeful interpretation of professional imper- 
sonators. ould that the sensible amateur poet (for such are to be found here 
and there) could be induced to a like modesty. But, though the late author of 
these comic narrativa verses (for “plays” they are not in any sense of the word) 
erred, perhaps, in his choice of model, he had the commendable frankness to 
acknowledge, in a well-written and rather amusing preface to the first edition, 
pe at Yokohama, his indebtedness to it; and, maybe, in the light of this 

onest confession, it were unfair to draw too harsh a comparison. This diffi- 
culty passed over, the poems are amusing enough. The best point about them 
is their local flavour and their comical sympathy with the pieturesque oddities 
of Japanese character. This alone makes them interesting reading, though it 
is curious to note how authors, who may be near faultless in prose, have a knack 
of becoming ungrammatical in rhyme. The volume is illustrated with some 
very quaint and amusing blocks, cut by a Japanese engraver from designs by a 
Japanese artist, that form a capital accompaniment to the text. One of these, 
by the courtesy of the publishers, we have reproduced. 


“ Told After Supper,” by Jerome K. Jerome. (The Leadenhall Press). 

Mr. Jerome is a great example of modern-day literary latitudinarianism, and 
also, alas! of platitudinarianism, which is a letter in excess of the other, but an 
alphabet in difference of meaning. To take old forms of jests that have done 
duty since the days of our remoiest progenitors, and dish them up in a hash of 
the irreverent—not necessarily irreligious—innuendo that the vulgarity of a 
certain style, known indifferently as American, best lends itself to, is, appar- 
ently, the ideal of his noble ambition ; and, such being the case, it must be 
allowed that he reaches it. Add to this a general relish of language familiarly 
ungrammatical, and we have the best of reasons for his popularity. He has 
done better book-work of its kind than this—truly hideously produced—* Told 
After Supper,” yet only in degree. ‘ Amongst the blind, the one-eyed is king.’ 
n # ee and His Birthplace,” by Emma Marshall. (London: Ernest 

\ister). 

“There is nothing new to tell of William Shakespeare,” says the author and 
designer of this dainty gift-book. That may be, but an old tale may sit nearer 
our hearts than a new iawn. and, where well conceived and carried out, an 
excellent purpose is served by the publication of books such as this. To make 
Shakespeare palatable from the nursery, is to approach an ideal “ Kinder- 
garten.” Tolove him young, is “a liberal education.’ The designs in this 
pretty volume are mostly well executed, and they are one and all beautifully 
produced. That at the end, of the Memorial Theatre, is a poem in conception, 
such as should be all illustrations bearing on the life and writings of the trans- 
cendent among poets. 

The same publishers send us their “Shakespeare Calendar,” which is pretty 
enough to be a first favourite amongst its 1891 brethren. 


“The Story that Transformed the World,” by William T. Stead. (London: 
Office of the Review of Reviews). 

This is a revised and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated with reproductions 
from photographs, of a former work by Mr. Stead on the subject of the Passion 
Play at Oberammagau. It must be pronounced fairly exhaustive, inasmuch as 
it not only gives the complete history of the play from its earliest inception to 
the present day, but also the text of the — words, both English and Ger- 
man, in addition to some specimens of the hymns as nowadays sung at the 
solemn and beautiful festival. Neither those who see only a fair legend in 
the history of Jesus of Nazareth, or those who regard the performance of 
miracle plays as tending to the debasement of the Holy of Holies in religion, will 
be inclined to deny Mr. Stead their sympathy in his enthusiasm and reverent 
love for “The Story that Transformed the World.” From a literary stand- 
point also his work leaves little to be desired, and it is commendably free from 
the emotionalism to which so pathetic a subject might lend itself with the in- 
cautious. It willearn the wishes of scepticism, the gratitude of believers, 
and the gentle regard of all. 
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* Charing Cross to St. Paul’s.” Notes by Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Plates and 
Vignettes from Drawings by Joseph Pennell. (London: Seeley and Co.). 

A sadder or more grotesque organism never sprouted in the path of a 
degenerate evolution than the latest development of the London “ masher”; 
and yet the formation it hath taken unto itself is weirdly, weirdly appropriate. 
Look at its hideous little hard “ bowler” hat, suggestive of Quixote’s bason, with 
abbreviated rim, yet shading, we fear, but little of the solemn chivalry that 


erst tingled under that brazen brain-pan! Look at the shapeless overcoat 
fastened at the neck like a meal-sack, and falling thence in expressionless 
vacuity, the very caricature of humanity’s outline—and then give a critical 
thought to the poor barnacle beneath, whose little wit shall thus bid him 
cling to a fashion too preposterous for laughter. Oh, tasteless age! oh, un- 
picturesque century! oh, grievous Mr. Pennell, for placing such a parody of 
man in the very middle of thy design of the Cross of Charing, with its large 
history and knightly associations! We are Englishmen, and we give one glance 
and passon. But, to the designs in general, that illuminate the course of this 
delightful and interesting fragment of a vast city’s history with a glow as em- 
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bracing as that of sunlight! What we chiefly note in Mr. Pennell’s art is an 
extraordinary vigour and virility, with a wonderful power of grouping and 
massing moving crowds. His pictures show a quick facility for seizing passing 
situations, and a restless vivacity that not seldom leads him into a slovenliness 
of detail that is unwarranted by any system of art. His policemen now and 
again come out of pantomime ; dozens of his hats were never fitted to the 
heads they cover; many of his figures are transparert ; and an omnibus wheel 
in his large design of the Strand, would certainly refuse to revolve on an axle 
placed as he has placed it. But, when all is said, we can overlook these faults 
in the light of their perpetrator’s many finer qualities. He has.a breadth of 
wisdom in his art that enables him to be truthful without being sordid, 
picturesque without being artificial, vigorous and not vulgar. A fine specimen 
of his power is the view taken from the interior of St. Paul’s, and, with his 
publishers’ permission, we here reproduce one of the smaller designs—the 
Lyceum Theatre at night—which is also a favourable example of his style. We 
have dwelt too long, in our limited space, upon the artist, to enable us to do 
justice to the author’s share in the work, and can say no more than that this, as 
may be imagined, is of approved excellence. 

“The Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Book.” Compiled by Alexander Watson. 
(Chatto and Windus). 

Admirers of W. 8. Gilbert’s graceful verses and mirth-provoking jests will 
welcome this handsome little gift-book, which contains quotations for every 
day in the year, selected from those plays which have been set to music by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. Every lover of laughter will find fresh food for amuse- 
ment in this new application of the librettist’s drolleries. 


“The Musical Directory for 1891.” 39thannual issue. (London : Rudall,Carte,& Co.) 

The study of this useful compilation, from a statistical point of view, 1s 
highly interesting. We learn that in London and the provinces there are 
nearly 10,000 professors, the list including vocalists, instrumentalists, com 
posers, conductors, and teachers of various grades. In London alone there are 
upwards of 700 violinists, 47 harpists, 42 oboe players, 109 flute players, and 
nearly the same number of performers on the cornet-d-piston. The viola da 
Gamba and the ophicleide, an instrument which Mendelssohn frequently 
utilised, but which is now superseded, claim only one performer each. The list of 
new music published during the past year contains the names of one opera, viz., 
“ Thorgrim,” five light operas, fifty oratorios or cantatas, and about 1,300 songs. 
In addition to this, there is a list of musical events in London, choral societies, 
and a vast amount of valuable miscellaneous information. 


“ Dramatic and Musical Directory for 1891.” (C. H. Fox, Russell Street, W.C.) 

This well-known red-covered annual is as usual a trustworthy and popular 
hand-book, containing a vast amount of valuable information, which is of in- 
dispensable utility to the dramatic profession. 


From Walter Smith and Innes we have received three volumes of plays for 
children—“ The Doll Dramas,” by Constance Milman ; “ Terra Cotta Plays,” 
by C. M. Prevost ; and “Half Hour Plays,” by Amabel Jenner. They all 
serve their purpose very well, and will make excellent fun for the nursery and 
schoolroom. ‘The author of the second named is a little too fond of stumbling 
blocks to the capacities of his small friends in the matter of long words. 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 





January, 1891, will be remembered for some time to come, not only as the 
month which produced Mr. Jones’s “ Dancing Girl”’ and the latest of the Joans 
of Arc, but as that in which the relations between dramatists and critics re- 
ceived a new and striking development. Playwrights have before now replied 
to their public censors, but not till January 3rd, 1891, had one of their number 
ever brought a formal and full indictment against a professional commentator 
on his work. Itis not too much to say that Mr. Sydney Grundy’s letter in The 
Era of the above-named date created a veritable sensation in theatrical circles. 
It was so plain-spoken and so incisive, so extravagant and so vehement, both in 
its praise and in its blame. On the one hand, Mr Clement Scott was lauded as 
the leader in the “regeneration and revival” of the English stage, and as 
entitled, consequently, to the “ everlastiag gratitude”. of those who live by the 
drama. On the other hand, he was told that “ having, by colossal efforts and 
superb achievements, established himself as the Dictator of the English Drama,” 
he “ still plays the advocate, and seeks to raze the fabric he has reared.” “I 
hate him,” Mr. Grundy went on to say, in language which is not likely to be 
forgotten, ‘“‘ because, in my opinion, he makes reckless and cruel and wicked use 
of his grand opportunities. . . I hate him, because Iam a daily witness of 
the true hearts he wounds, of the weak and struggling whom he oppresses, of 
the good and faithful servants to whom he rays ‘ill done’ and whom he casts 
into outer darkness, of the fools whose heads he uurns, of the slothful whom he 

ranks in fine feathers, of the impostros to whom he says ‘Come up higher.’ I 
hate him, because I see the drama withering under his breath. I hate him, 
because I consider him the curse of the contemporary stage.” 


The immediate cause of all this sweeping and passionate invective was, it 
‘would seem, the article which (it is assumed) Mr. Scott wrote in the Telegraph 
about “Jane.” From that article Mr. Grundy quoted a few sentences, and pro- 
nounced them “the very prostitution of criticism.” We venture to think that 
he has altogether mistaken their intention and tendency. If we remember 
rightly, Mr. Scott treated “ Jane” asa clever specimen of the neatly constructed 
farce out of which a prurient-minded audience can, if it chooses, extract 
material for wink and snigger. Mr. Scott might have denounced this type of 
play, but of what use is denunciation which is not backed up by public opinion ? 
Pieces like “Jane” are laughed at and succeed; one can but shrug one’s 
shoulders and pass on. Now “Jane” was preceded at the Comedy by Mr. 
Grundy’s “May and -December,”. of which—if our recollection serves—the 
Telegraph pointed out the obvious faults. Let us assume (for our memory is 
not very keen on the point) that Mr. Scott, if he was the writer, did not treat 
‘May and December” with the good-natured tolerance which he seems to have 
extended to “Jane.” What then? Is not the fact, if it be one, complimentury, 
rather than unkind, to Mr. Grundy? Does it not amount to this—that “ Jane ” 
is all very well as the product of actor-authors like Messrs. Lestocq and 
Nicholls, but Mr. Grundy is in the front rank of our dramatists, and in judging 
him we must have a higher standard and apply a stricter rule? 

But Mr. Grundy—to do him perfect justice—does not con‘ine himself toa 
reference to “Jane.” He goes much farther. He says of Mr. Scott: “ Every 
brainless pantomime, every thread-bare melodrama, every low-class and vulgar 
show is lauded to the sky—‘long may such plays flourish !’—while the full 
brunt of ill-natured criticism and unsympathetic analysis is reserved for 
honourable work. Give him dirt, and he eats it with gusto ; give him bread, 
and he asks fora stone. . . . Truly pitiful is the plight of the drama when 
our fates are largely in the hands of a man to whom Norah Helmar is a weariness 
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and Jane is a delight.” Mr. Grundy, in fact, challenges the whole critical 
policy of Mr. Scott, and denounces it as an injury to the drama. 


Into the personal element of the matter we will not enter. Mr. Scott, says 
Mr. Grundy in a second letter to The Era (January —t “has misrepresented 
me over and over again from behind a .” Itis for Mr. Scott to call, if he 
chooses, for specific proofs of the assertions advanced by his assailant. Before 
he saw the first of these, Mr. Scott, after reading a printed comment on it 
penned by Mr. Robert Buchanan, sent to the Sunday Times a communication 
to which, under the circnmstances, it is unnecessary to do more than refer. 
It was not a deliberate, categorical reply to Mr. Grundy, and is not, therefore, 
fair pabulum for comment. 


But the matier has a public interest. It is not well that such episodes as 
this should ruffle the surface of theatrical life. They are not good for the 
drama or for those who, in Mr. Grundy’s phrase, live by it. How, then, are 
they to be prevented? Mr. Grundy speaks of being misrepresented “ behind a 
mask.” Is the phrase accurate? Is it not perfectly well-known to most people 
interested in the drama that the theatrical notices in the 7elegraph are usually 
penned by Mr. Scott? Are they not notoriously his? It may be urged that 
the large body of outsiders do not know what the inner circle know. Well, 
suppose Mr. Scott were to put his name to every criticism he writes for the 
Telegraph. How would Mr. Grundy or any other person criticized therein be 
the better for it? Would the effect of the criticism be weakened? Might it 
not be absolutely strengthened ? In the view of the present writer, all criticism 
should be signed, but it is not easy to see how Mr. Grundy, in particular, would 
gain by the introduction of the system into the columns of the Telegraph. 





While, on the one hand, it is not difficult to conceive how Mr. Grundy came 
to write these letters to The Era, it is much to be regretted that he wrote them. 
He has shown that he is sore and that he is foolish. If Mr. Grundy feels per- 
sonally aggrieved, his remedy is obvious; letters to 7he Era are not the shape 
which his feelings ought to take. Nor, assuming that such letters were the best 
method of expression, can Mr. Grundy be congratulated on the wording thereof. 
The style is excellent, but the sentiments and the phrasing are mistaken. The 
picture is altogether overdrawn. While, on the one hand, Mr. Scott—even 
though he wield the thunders of the Telegraph—is not “the Dictator of the 
English Drama”; on the other, it is equally absurd to describe the English 
drama as “withering under his breath.” The drama is not withering at all. 
It is prospering greatly—at “_ rate, from the financial point of view. Nor, 
when plays like “Judah” and “A Pair of Spectacles” are received with 
universal acclamation, can it be said that work fails to find recognition. 
If Mr. Scott’s influence is so blighting as his assailant avers it to be, then all 
one can say is that there appear to be even more potent influences working in 
the opporite direction. The truth is, Mr. Grundy has overshot the mark. 
Carried away, apparently, by strong feeling, he has allowed his usual good sense 
to desert him. e has made it clear that the galled jade winces, and to do 
that was to doan unwise thing. With all his conspicuous cleverness, he appears 
to be capable, now and then, of losing his head. 


We are informed that Mr. J. T. Grein, who has done so much for the Eng- 
lish drama abroad, is collaborating with his colleague, Mr. C. W. Jarvis and Miss 
Adrienne Dairolles in a strong play of artistic life, the provincial rights of 
which have already been applied for. 


‘““Springleaves,” a one-act comedietta from the Dutch, by J. T. Grein and 
©. W. Jarvis, has been accepted by Mrs. John Wood for production at the 
Court Theatre. 








“New Lamps for Old,” by Jerome K. Jerome, as arranged for the Dutch 
stage fd - Grein, will shortly be produced at the Variety Theatre of 
Amsterdam. 
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Garrick THEATRE—Mr. Hare and his company gave a representation of “ A 
Pair of Spectacles” before the Prince and Princess of Wales and their guests 
at Sandringham, on Thursday, the 8th of January. There was no apny oars 
at the Garrick Theatre that evening. The 300th performance of the play took 
place on the 19th of January. 


New O.ympic THEATRE.—“The Silver King” was revived at this theatre 
on the 3rd of January, when Mr. Wilson Barrett again appeared as the 
conscious-stricken hero, with much of his old dash and vigour. Miss Winifred 
Emery succeeded Miss Eastlake in the part of Nellie Denver, a character some- 
what unsuited to her sweet and delicate style. Mr. George Barrett resumed 
his original part of Jaikes, and gave a pleasing portrait of the good oldservant. 
Mr. Cooper-Cliffe’s Captain Skinner (alias The Spider), Mr. Manning’s 
Corkett, Mr. Austin Melford’s Eliah Coombe, and Miss Alice Cook’s Tabitha 
are all satisfactory representations, and succeed in sustaining the absorbing 
interest that this popular drama awakens. 


The ancient custom of cutting the Baddeley Cake was celebrated with great 
glory at Drury Lane Theatre on Twelfth Night, Mr. Fernandez presiding in 
the chair. Mr. Augustus Harris’s guests partook of a sumptuous supper, after 
which the huge stage was laid out for dancing. 


The ingenuous letter addressed to Mr. Robson, which is quoted at the end of 
Mr. Howard’s contribution to the Annual of last month, has an amusing 
parallel in the following original application received at a somewhat recent 
date by an Editor of this Magazine. It is given verbatim :— 

April 16th. 

Sir i take the pleasure in writing these few lines to you please i write to ask 
you if you are in want of a Gr Girl for the stage i apply for it I am 17 yeare of 
age and are a tall Girl and have Been on stage twice Before i would be very Much 
pleased if you could Assist Me in one I would be very Glad to come Please would 
you be as kind as to write and let Me know. 

Here follow the name and an address from the far North of England. The 
sole direction on the envelope is “ Theatra Office, London.” 


In reply toa correspondent who desired us to explain the meaning of our 

sading “Our Omnibus Box,” we have to say that in the early part of this 
century there was an opera-house at the bottom of the Haymarket known as 
“The King’s Theatre,” as the Italian Opera was called in the days of “the 
Regency.” This play-house was supported by the rank and fashion of the 
metropolis. The principal vocalists were Catalini, Banti, Grassini, Billington, 
Pasta, Naldi, and Ambrogetti. The theatre was divided into boxes, pit, and 
gallery. There were no stalls, the area of the pit being divided from the stage 
by a small orchestra. A passage led from the entrance to the front seats, known 
as“ Fop’s Alley,” from the throng of dandies who resorted there, partly to 
witness the performances, partly to see, and to be seen by, the ladies in the 
lower tiers. On the stage, sunk considerably below its level, was a large box 
on each side, called ‘The Omnibus Box.” In these apartments, members of 
the nobility rented seats, which entitled them to the privilege of going behind 
the scenes, where, with a little knowledge of Italian and French, they contrived 
to become acquainted with the stars of the opera and the ballet. The inmates 
of the Omnibus Box were considered connoisseurs of dramatic art, from the op- 
portunities afforded them of studying the individual merits of the most eminent 
artists, hence the above title to our monthly chronicle of dramatic events 
and minor criticisms. 


New plays produced, and important revivals in London, from December 18; 
1890, to January 17, 1891. 


(Revivals are marked thus). 


1890. 
Dec. 18 “Jane,” farce, in three acts, by Harry Nicholls and W. Lestocq. 
Comedy. 
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» 20 “The Rose and the Ring,” fireside pantomime, adapted from 
Thackeray’s story by H. Savile Clarke, set to music by Walter 
Slaughter. Prince of Wales’s. 

» 24 “Whittington and his Cat,” pantomime, by Horace Lennard, music 
by Oscar Barrett. Crystal Palace. 

» 24 “Blue Beard,” tomime, by Frank Butler. Elephant and Castle. 

» 26 “Beauty and the Beast,” tomime, by William Yardley and 
Augustus Harris. Drury Lane. 

» 26 “The Sleeping Beauty with the Golden Hair; or, Valentine and 
sae and the Big Black Bear,” by Geo. Conquest and H. Spry. 

urrey. 

» 26 “Babes in the Wood; or, Bold Robin Hood and his Foresters 

: Good,” by Geoffrey Thorn, music by W. H. Brinkworth. Grand. 

» 26 “Robin Hood,” pantomime, by Horace Barri. Marylebone. 

» 26 “ Aladdin,” pantomime, by Geoffrey Thorn. Pavilion. 

» 26 “The Forty Thieves,” pantomime, by Martin Byam and A. 
Melville. Standard. 

» 26 “The Spider and the Fly,” pantomime, by Joseph Addison. 
Britannia. 

» 30 “ Armorel of Lyonnesse ; or, The Oleverest Man in Town,” adapted 
from Walter Besant’s novel, by W. Heron Browne and 8. Boyle 
Lawrence (for copyright purposes). Opera Comique. 


Jan. 3° “The Silver King,” play in four acts, by H. A. Jones and H. Her- 
mann. New Olympic. 
Pattee “< — Pest,” domestic drama in four acts, by Frederick Vanneck. 
ovelty. 
¥ 5* “Much Ado About Nothing,” Shakespeare’s comedy, in five acts. 
Lyceum. 
“ Private Inquiry,” farciéal comedy in three acts, adapted from the 
French by F. C. Burnand. Strand. 
» 9 “Daggers Drawn,” comedietta, by Pryce Seaton. Strand. 
» 12. “The Wheel of Fortune,” melodrama in prologue and four acts, by 
W. Howell-Poole. Sadler’s Wells. 
» 13  “Woodbarrow Farm,” comedy in three acts, by Jerome K. Jerome 
ag time in evening bill). Vaudeville. 
“The Note of Hand,” one-act play by Herbert Keith. Vaudeville. 
» 14 .“Richard’s Play,” comedietta, in one act, by Mary C. Rowsell and 
Joseph J. Dilley. Ladbroke Hall. 
» 15 “The Holly-Tree Inn,” play, in one act, dramatised from Dickens's 
work by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Matinée. Terry's. 
» 15 “The Dancing Girl,’ original play of modern English life, in four 
acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. Haymarket. 
» 17 “Joan of Arc,” operatic burlesque, in two acts, by J. L. Shine and 
Adrian Ross. Music by F. Osman Carr. Opera Comique. 


In the Provinces, from December 4, 1890, to January 3, 1891. 
1890. 
Dec. 11 “Best Intentions,” one act play, by P. I’. Marshall and R. Purdon. 
Opera House, Northampton. 
,» 12 “Shattered Lives,” four act drama with a prologue, by A. W. Parry. 
Granby Hall, Liverpool. 
, 18 “United,” one act comedy-drama, by Alfred Selwyn. Victoria Hall, 


Ealing. 
» 22 “Sold Up,” three act farcical comedy, by Marcus Goldberg. Grand, 
Nottingham. 


» 26 For Queen and Country,” four act military drama, by Evelyn 
Answorth. Bijou Theatre, Neath. 

» 230 “It is Justice,” drama in four acts, by Marie Zech (Mrs. C. 
Robinson). T.R., Bury St. Edmunds. 

» 206 “Jackeydora ; or, The Last Witch,” three act comic opera, by Mark 
Melford, music by Popsie Rowe. T.R., Leamington. ! 

» 31 “Dante,” dramatic idyll by George Dabbs and Edward Righton 

(for copyright purposes). Institute, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
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“ The American,” four act play, founded by Henry James on his 
own novel. Winter Gardens Theatre, Southport. 


In Paris, from December 8, 1890, to January 1, 1891. 


1890. 
Dec. 10 
i. oe 
” 16 
» 17 
i ke 
” 19 
» 27 
3 20 
» 31 


“ Déménageons,” comedy in one act, by Guillemand. Déjazet. 

‘Monsieur Jean,” comedy in verse in one act, by M. O. des 
Armoises. 

“Les Douze Femmes de Japhet,” vaudeville in three acts, by 
Antony Mars and Maurice Desvalliétres, music by Victor Roger. 
Renaissance. 

“Madame Mongodin,” three act comedy-vaudeville, by Blum and 
Toché. Vaudeville. 

“Le Fée aux Chevres,” “spectacle” in three acts, by Paul Ferrier 
and Albert Vanloo, music by Louis Varney. Gaieté. 

“Ferdinand le Noceur,” comedy in four acts, by Léon Gandillot. 
Déjazet. 

“TL’Obstacle,” four act play, by Alphonse Daudet. Gymnase. 

“Une Conversion,” comedy in one act, by Charles de Courcy. 
Frangais. 

“T,’Amour Vengé,” two act comic opera, book by Angé de Lassus, 
composed by de Maupeon. Opera Comique. 











